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‘THE OUTDOORSMAN'S 
SIGNPOST 


Geauca County—Ohio. Located in al- 
most the extreme northeastern section of 
the Buckeye State. Cut off from Lake 
Erie by Lake county, from Pennsylvania 
by Ashtabula and Trumbull counties. I 
consider it as good as Ohio has to offer 
the small game hunter and the big-mouth 
bass fisherman. Not as “wild” as south- 
ern Ohio, dairying and general farming, 
yet is a good game country—for the state. 

As far as we know the largest big- 
mouth taken last year, seven pounds and 
two ounces, was from Bass Lake, Geauga 
county. Another, from the same lake, 
weighed six pounds and eight ounces. 
Lake Aquilla, also close to Chardon, the 
county seat, offers big-mouth, croppies 
and catfish. (In different parts of Ohio 
the croppie, or crappie, is known as Lake 
Eries, shad, calico bass, lamp-lighters, 
speckled bass and new lights.) Other 
fair lakes (for Ohio) are Punderson’s 
Lake, Dollar Lake (enlarged and now 
also known as Punderson’s Lake, No. 2), 
Kiwanis Lake, Restful Lake, Snow Lake, 
Alderman’s and Aurora Ponds. 

All of the above are private, semi-pri- 
vate or allotment propositions, but the 
public gets a crack at them, in one way 
or another, to the extent of many thou- 
sands annually. No better rabbit shoot- 
ing in the state. Better than average 
ring-neck pheasant shooting, and getting 
better each fall. Black, gray and fox 
squirrels. One of few black squirrel 
areas in state. Regarded by ’coon hunters 
as far above the average. Country well 
timbered and rugged—‘“the Berkshires of 
Ohio.” 

Bob White quail are “song birds” and 
thereby protected. Ruffed grouse are also 
protected. Both are quite well distributed 
all over the county, especially quail. Red 
fox, under a far too extensive protection, 
is decimating both rabbits and birds, the 
rabbit being the salvation of the Ohio 
shooter in his own state. A limited num- 
ber of ducks are taken on Bass and 
Aquilla Lakes, but hardly enough to men- 
tion. ** * «# 


PaupAsH LAkE—Ontario. Some thirty 
miles south of Algonquin Park. In Hali- 
burton County. Reached via motor from 
Belleville to Madoc and Bancroft. About 
twelve miles west of Bancroft. Canadian 
National Railways to Bancroft, motor to 
lake. This south-central Ontario spot has 
only been available for motor cars the 
past year or two. 

Fed from Algonquin Park this district 
offers the very best of deer hunting, with 
fair chance for black bear. 
there this fall I noticed both grouse and 
spruce partridge were “coming back.” 
Should be good for these birds when sea- 
son is open again. Paudash is one of 
several lakes south of the Park that were 
stocked with bass some twenty-five years 


On a trip. 
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ago. As a result small-mouth bass fishing 
is now way above the average. Also 
good lake trout fishing and some speckled 
trout streams close by. 

Hugh McGillvary, post-office Paudash 
Lake, has farm house and rough shack 
accommodations, as well as camping 
grounds. Hugh is living in the hewn log 
cabin built by his father some sixty years 
ago. If you are looking for a bush camp, 
of the rough-and-ready sort, Paudash is 
the place. * ¢ @ 


PaLATKA—Putnam County, Florida. Lo- 
cated in the northeastern part of the state, 
due south of Jacksonville. On Lee-Jack- 
son highway. Served by the Florida East 
Coast and Southern railways. On the 
west shore of the St. John River. A 
variety of hunting and a number of lakes 
offer big-mouth bass fishing. The game 
in the vicinity includes quail, turkey, 
deer, bear, lynx, bobcat, ducks, doves and 
cottontails. 

Palatka is handy to those who want to 
cruise the waters of the St. John, north 
or south, to Jacksonville or Lake George, 
for fishing or alligator hunting. Will 
Crane, the Postmaster, is a cousin of 
mine. Drop him a line for more dope. 
Information can also be had from the 
Putnam County rod and gun club. The 
James, Martin, Kuppenbusch, Saratoga 
and Howell hotels furnish accommoda- 
tions. + * 


KipawA—Quebec. Located close to the 
Ontario-Quebec Timiskaming County, in 
the southwestern part of Quebec. A short 
train ride north of Mattawa, Ontario. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, east or west to 
Mattawa and a branch line of the C. P. R. 
to Kipawa station and lake. No motor 
road above Mattawa. Above the average 
for moose hunting and handy to nimrods 
between New York and Chicago. A quick 
and comparatively inexpensive hunt can 
be made there. 

Pretty fair deer hunting and some 
black bear. Not far north of Algonquin 
Park. Some seventy miles of lakes served 
by steamer from Kipawa dock. This is a 
big country and will provide big game 
hunting for a great many people for a 
long time to come. Hunting there in 
November we bagged a moose and a deer 
in three days, while a companion bagged 
a nice bull in six days. The Quebec big 
game license is $25.00 and permits the 
taking of two deer and a moose. Drop a 
line to Phil Lamothe, outfitter, Mattawa, 
Ontario. Phil supplies grub, bedding, 
tents, cabins, guides and canoes for 
Kipawa hunters. Captain John Cunning- 
ham, Kipawa, owner of the steamer ser- 
vice, will also furnish information. 

MANIsTIQUE LAKE—Mackinac County, 
Michigan. On the northern peninsula. 
Reached via motor to St. Ignace, Allen- 
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ville, Rexton and Gilchrist. D. S. S. & A, 
railway to Newberry, or Soo Line to 
Gould City, motor to lake. Manistique is 
one of the larger northern peninsula 
lakes. It is in the eastern and southern 
part, the lake being partly in Luce county, 
about sixty miles southwest of Sault Ste, 
Marie. 

One of the best deer districts in the 
area. Normally excellent ruffed grouse 
hunting. Some black bear. Average 
duck shooting and other small game. The 
fishing is equally good for small-mouth 
black bass, wall-eyed pike and great 
northern pike. In the vicinity are many 
speckled trout streams above the average. 
Jim Ostrander, for many years at Hough- 
ton Lake, will furnish information and 
accommodations, his post office address is 
Curtis. eee 


WACHAPREAGUE—Accomac County, Vir- 
ginia. Situated on the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the east coast side of the peninsula con- 
taining Accomac and Northampton coun- 
ties. Location about half way. Reached 
by Pennsylvania Railway direct from 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Dover; by 
motor on the Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia stone road. The peninsula is 
bounded on the north by Maryland, on 
the east and south by the Atlantic and on 
the west by Chesapeake Bay. 

One of the best channel bass bets along 
the coast. Surf casters and boat fishermen 
have taken channel bass here close to 
sixty pounds. Excellent sea trout fishing, 
up to ten pounds. Croakers and other 
salt water fish. Best channel bass fishing 
last week of May and first week of June. 
Next best time September-October. Fish- 
ing off Hog, Paramore and Cedar Islands. 

My friend Howard B. Clark spent the 
month of August there with his wife. 
Caught number of channel bass, largest 
forty-seven pounds, Thirty-four sea 
trout, some over eight pounds, one day. 
Report curlew coming back. Saw many 
flocks. Several thousand plover. Good 
news to those who look forward to an- 
other open season on shore birds. <A. H. 
G. Mears, Hotel Wachapreague, Wacha- 
preague, will give you a barrel of infor- 
mation. * * & 


Port Rowan—(Long Pointe) Norfolk 
County, Ontario. Canadian National 
Railways to St. Williams or Port Rowan. 
Good motor road via Buffalo, Port Col- 
borne, Dunnville, Canboro, Jarvis and 
Port Dover. Motor car ferry from Erie, 
Pa., to Port Dover, twenty-six miles. 

On the north shore of Lake Erie, pro 
tected by the Island of Long Pointe. Con- 
sists of two bays, Port Rowan being at 
the extreme west end of the inner bay: 
The greatest breeding ground for small- 
mouth bass on the Great Lakes. Fished 
hard and consistently for years but col 
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tinues the outstanding still-fishing mecca, 
accessible to the greatest number of fish- 
ermen. Fishing from boats, six to eight 
feet of water, in long since abandoned 
steamer channels. Only fair fishing for 
cast, fly or troll. 

One of few duck hunting grounds 
within many miles where the public can 
shoot. Mostly open-water ducks, whis- 
tlers, bluebills, canvasbacks and_ red 
heads. A few marsh ducks. Guides, 
boats and bait for fishermen. Guides, 
boats, blinds and decoys for duck hunters. 
Further information from Norman R. 
White, St. Williams, or Mrs. Ella Pear- 
sall Allen, Port Rowan. 

* * * 


Plan now to 
be there 


Get YOUR BUCK this season in a bountiful, EXCLU- 
SIVE 400,000 acre game and fish home, protected for 
years. For directions, details and literature, address 
Lions’ Hunting Lodge, 303 Maverick Bldg., San Antonio, 
Texas, or Gila, New Mexico. 


A FEW THOUSAND 


acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar or two 
an acre... almost nothing. In parcels of from 
one to a thousand acres each, they are scattered 
throughout Canada from Atlantic to Pacific. Beau- 
tifully situated hunting and fishing camps, lake 
frontages, summer cottage sites, mining claims, 
farms, forest lots, especially selected, fully de- 
scribed, and offered on easy terms of $5 a month 
and upward. You don’t have to be a millionaire 
to share in Canada’s phenomenal progress. 
You don’t have to be an invalid to benefit by 
Canada’s glorious health giving climate. This 
great land of opportunity is described in a beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet now in course of prepara- 
tion. The greater part of the issue of this booklet 
will be reserved for our old friends whose names 
are already on our mailing list and who will re- 
ceive a copy immediately on publication. A few 
copies will remain to be mailed post-free to new 
applicants. If we haven’t your name now, just 
tear out this ad and mail it to us with your name 
and address, so that a copy of this interesting 
1929 booklet may be reserved for you. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 608, 72 Queen St. West, Toronto 2, Canada 
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LABRADOR—A strip of land skirting the 
east coast of the province of Quebec. 
North and south the coast is some 750 
miles in length. It is served during the 
summer months by regular weekly 
steamer service from St. John’s, New- 
foundland. Inhabited by some 2,000 
white “Liveyeres” of mixed nationality, 
some thousand Eskimos, living north of 
Hamilton Inlet, and probably a thousand 
nomadic Indians, who visit the coast 
maybe twice in a year. I made a trip to 
Labrador in 1922 to see if it offered any 
advantages to the sportsmen. The result 
of my investigation was to learn that 
there is not a foot of road, a dock, hotel, 
boarding house, spare room, horse, cow 
or even a caribou along the coast. There 
is salmon and sea trout fishing and Can- 
ada honkers breed there in vast numbers. 
To be comfortable in this country one 


Spend glorious days in 


NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN 


In a few short months 
the great North Woods 
will again become a 
paradise for sportsmen 
and their families. Plan 
now to make yourcom- 
ing vacation the best 
ever. Camp, canoe, fish, 
swim, play golf, hike or 
just loaf. 


Overnight Service from Chicago 


Send for illustrated folder giving 
full information. Address 


C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
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The Throne Hill Fox 


Chasing the Red Flag in the Snow-filled Hudson Highlands 


EEN is the frost on Throne 
K Hill these winter nights— 

frost on the stars, frost in 
the needles of the wind, frost screaming under wagon 
wheels on the iron roads. It flares in the Northern 
Lights, booms under the river ice, and most significant of 
all, cries aloud in the bark of the great red fox. 

Behold him sitting up there in his royal furs, with the 
ermine snow glittering under the moon-fire at his feet. 
He looks the King-Spirit of all that is crafty, alert, and 
fascinating in the northern woods. -He tilts his nose and 
yaps. How sharp, and alive, and supremely wild is the 
sound! The geese hear it a mile away, and huddle closer 
in the farm-yard. The hound takes it as a challenge, and 
bays defiance. 

I hear it, sometimes, way down here in the city, and 
my first impulse is to whistle to a dog now dead. I 
begged him, when he was only a pup, from old Sam Ross, 
owner of the once famous “red hounds” at Throne Hill 
Tavern. And thus I entered partnership with an animal 
who drew in a special antipathy for foxes with his 
mother’s milk. How early began his quest of Reynard, 
it would be difficult to say. Long before anybody 
thought of training him, he would toddle away on hunts 
of his own, dragging himself home at night utterly played 
out. After such a spree, he would so twitch and whim- 
per in his sleep, that I knew he still followed in dreams, 
that trail which he lacked strength to follow awake. He 
stuck to it bravely all his life, and if his spirit passed into 
Happy Hunting Grounds, it must have been on the tracks 
of a phantom fox. 

That was always the way with the Ross pack, 
local tradition affirming 
that generation after 
generation of these ani- 
mals have run generation 
after generation of foxes, 
ever since Co- 
lonial days, when 
the founder of 
the hostelry 
brought the first 
pair from Eng- 
land. The game, 
nevertheless, has 
held its own in 
the district, 
which furnishes 
just such a 
sprinkling 
of farms through 
wooded, jumbled 
hills, as is most 
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By HENRY MARION HALL 


The king-spirit of all that is crafty, alert and fascinating. 
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favorable to its continued existence. 

Long before my day the dogs had 
dwindled to a handful of rusty look- 
ing trailers. But Sam invariably alluded to them as the 
“pack,” and to his brick farm-house as ‘‘the tavern,” and 
as such they have been accepted throughout the county, 
time out of mind. Sam keeps in a garret the original 
Throne Hill Tavern sign, with the date, 1754, still 
showing dimly. But the last guest, on the last coach, 
passed down the abandoned road a century ago. 

“Old Sam” knows as much about foxes as Izaak Wal- 
ton did about fish, and talks about them even more. In 
fact, he never discusses any other subject, except “houns,” 
although, of course, he is ever ready to spin yarns on his 
favorite form of chase. The stock of his muzzle-loading 
ten gauge, with which he learned to shoot, is notched once 
for every dozen pelts taken, and it is scored from butt to 
trigger. 


N a region where most of the farmers, even to-day, 

look on the pursuit of foxes and of coons as far more 
important than mere agriculture, Ross has maintained 
supremacy as a hunter for more than a generation. He 
has lately become a sort of oracle of fox-lore, eagerly 
sought out by younger Nimrods, propitiated by gifts, and 
petitioned for advice. 

Visiting him at the “tavern,” not long since, I was 
grieved to learn that the “red hounds” have been dying 
out for years, so that now a solitary individual, named 

Tobe, alone sur- 
vives to uphold 
the honor of the 
breed. “And not 
only that,” sighed 
Sam, whom I 
found a bit low 
in his mind, “but 
bungalows have 
been breakin’ out 
like a disease on 
the land below 
the notch. Who’s 
to keep them 
Throne Hill 
foxes thinned 
down with such 
goin’s on?” 
“Won't those 
cottages bring 
hunters?” I sug- 
gested hopefully. 
“Hunters!” 


laughed the old 
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fellow bitterly. ‘‘No sir-ree—nothin’ but city folk who 
come for a few weeks in summer. Every time a man 
gives up his place to them people, it means one more farm 
gone wrong—with no proper shootin’, and not even trap- 
pin’. And speakin’ of trappin’, would you believe it? A 
lady come here last month and asked me to sell her the 
tavern for an antique shop! Can you beat that, Hank? 
Throne Hill Tavern, a store for busted furniture. 

“Seein’ some furs lyin’ about, she told me that it’s 
wicked to kill the poor little foxes, and downright sinful 
to trap ’em. Said she belonged to a society that’s’ goin’ 
to have it all made illegal. Guess they’d soon find out 
that if it wasn’t for trappers it wouldn’t be much use 
turnin’ loose quail and pheasants in our coverts, and we’d 
have to post a sentry 
over every hen.” 

His words proved 
like a prophecy. We 
were awakened in 
the dead of night by 
squawking and flut- 
tering. It ended in 
the despairing ‘““Ca- 
reee! Careeee! Ca- 
reeee!” which a 
fowl utters when 
she is seized by the 
throat. Fainter and 
fainter grew the 
cries, as the victim 
was borne away, so 
that by the time 
Ross and I had 
rushed out to the 
barnyard, only 
blood, with wind- 
strewn feathers on 
the snow, told of 
one more bird car- 
ried off. She had 
roosted out in a 
bush, and was pay- 
ing for her rashness 
with her life. 

I was for turning 
Tobe loose and fol- 
lowing the fresh 
trail, but the old 
hunter knew better. 
“No use startin’ till 
light,” said he. ““That 
fox allers makes a 
bee-line for Boiling 
Spring rocks, where 
it'd take dynamite to 
blow him out. But 
later on, when he’s et that hen, he’ll be a layin’ on the 
rocks somers up on the Throne, and then perhaps Tobe 
can find him for us. Only trouble is, he may feel so logy 
that he’ll hole up for the day.” 


HRONE HILL has the general shape of a horse- 

shoe, the toe pointing towards the Hudson River, 
while the foot in the rear is a chaos of rocks, so splin- 
tered as to be impassable when masked by snow. In the 
center towers a pine grove round “Boiling Spring.” An 
ancient coach-road runs past the tavern, whence it winds 
by the Throne ridges, following every turn in the height. 
Half choked with grape-vines and thickets, it is a splendid 
“runway” for foxes, as far as where it is lost in the 
modern turnpike. From that spot another runway slants 
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The trail led straight toward Boiling Spring. 
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through an orchard towards a dead chestnut below the 
crown rock, and there are at least a dozen others. 

On these, foxes from Boiling Spring or from the 
heights west, make regular rounds. Even when pressed 
by the hounds they have such confidence in the terrain 
that they will play round the fastness for hours, passing 
from point to point over their accustomed routes, whether 
these be the most direct ones or not. On the divide itself 
they rarely deign to take to earth, unless forced to do so 
by the handicap of a wet tail in melting snow. 

Thither, when side-hill snows began to flush in the 
pink of dawn, we betook ourselves. We wore snow- 
shoes, because the crust was hard, and the air as sharp as 
thorns. We could readily remove them up amid the 
rocks of the Throne, 
but on the lower 
levels old Tobe 
posted along with- 
out breaking 
through, so that 
things looked pro- 
pitious for a fine 
hunt. The tracks 
of last night’s ma- 
rauder led, as Sam 
had anticipated, di- 
rectly into the difh- 
cult terrain near the 
spring, and so he 
pulled the dog away 
from it and sought 
higher ground. 

_ As we toiled up 
the slope, Sam as- 
sured me that a fox 
whom he called 
“King,” sometimes 
deliberately loafed 
along in front of 
Tobe for a mile or 
so, then hunted up 
the trail of another 
fox and shunted off 
his pursuer, while 
he flattened himself 
on a terrace and 
watched. Such tac- 
tics, however, 
seemed to me more 
likely to be the re- 
sult of chance, as the 
flanks of the entire 
horse-shoe are laced 
with tracks criss- 
crossing in every di- 
rection — spoor of 
rabbits, coons and foxes. No fox could run half a mile 
without crossing the track of another. 

The “red hounds,” however, have been celebrated for 
taking the freshest trails, almost never wasting a step 011 
a back-track, and holding an even gait, smart enough | 
keep Reynard on the qui vive, yet not precipitate enoug! 
to force him into his den. And all of them keep reserve 
force sufficient occasionally to overtake a fox on a down- 
hill dash in deep snow. A stranger might have con- 
sidered Tobe, last of his clan, to be hopelessly deliberate. 
But from long experience Sam and I knew that he was 
implicitly to be trusted, and so, when he “opened up” in 
tones clear as a bell, and put down the foot which he 
had been “favoring,” we hastened to take up positions 
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Cottontails 


Shooting Problems in Hunting Br’er Rabbit 


will do—while brush shooting—is a two sports. They are often as radically 
little like watching a woman driving different as two March days. The one is 

an automobile. She sticks out her hand, but nobody rabbit shooting over dogs—both singular and plural. The 
knows whether she will stop, start, go straight ahead one is rabbit hunting with nothing but your two feet and 
or make a sudden left hand turn. a collection of bright ideas. The two are sometimes so 

Being only a male you guess wrong, and radically different that the gun which is per- 
then it is merely another of those unfortu- fect for one may be a fair choice sloping off to 
nate occurrences. a perfect frost for the other. And this is the 

I often wonder who ever got the original primary reason why so many good field shots 
idea that rabbit shooting is so easy. —at birds, are such terrible failures in rabbit 
Sometimes it is. But then, it occasionally . & shooting when same occurs unexpectedly, un- 
rains in California. Appar- a asked, and before friends. 
ently neither has any con- ee ene Let us start out with the hounds, talk rab- 
nection with the law of ae. bits as we go along, and hope for the best. 
averages. Trying to shoot When there is game to be found, it 
rabbits in a thicket without is seldom long in the coming. And 
the aid of a dog is some- there is music before the battle. 
thing like hunting for a The beagles range out through a 
collar button under a field of standing corn. The pups 
bureau. The first minute are ahead and eager. It is a frosty 
is easy, matters gradually morning, damp, and cool. The old 
warm up as you progress, and in half dam gives the field a quiet once over, 
an hour coherent language has become looks at you, then goes in. 
impossible. Couple of excited yips from the 

And yet, in some places, they pups are the first sign of impending 
send youngsters out to learn field shooting. Then there is a sudden 
shooting by hunting rabbits. Most staccato bark from the dog, an out- 
likely this follows the supposition , pouring of kiyiing down the hollow, 
that they have a lot to learn and j and the chase is on. 
they might as well find that out , Boys, that’s music! But the old hands 
in the beginning. After having read the signs. The rabbit, of course, 
shot, shot at, and missed rabbits ran down hill. They nearly always do. 
for a little over 30 years, this screed is As the cover is good where he started, 
an attempt to point out some of the he will circle, if he lives that long. One 
things which will make rabbit shooting man to watch for the return. One to 
a trifle easier—and more certain. And P make a break for the foot of the hollow 
which will give you some of the fun , to head him off. One to close in quietly 


that now often goes entirely to the dog. 


J vine what a jumped rabbit By C. S. LANDIS Cottontail rabbit shooting is primarily 
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with the hope of getting a quick shot at the beginning of 
the circle. If game is plenty, there may be two or three 
rabbits jumped in the first ten minutes. That’s rabbit 
hunting with dogs. 

Shots may be at almost any distance. Game jumped 
by the hunter himself while closing in is usually seen and 
shot at within five to fifteen yards. That requires the 
widest possible pattern and small shot. An improved 
cylinder bored gun and No. 7% chilled. The wide pat- 
tern to enclose dodging game in high grass, weeds, brush, 
and briers. The small shot to preclude the certainty that 
rabbits shot at that distance will be blown to hash. Sev- 
en and a half size will drive two thirds through a rabbit 
endwise at 40 to 50 yards and no heavier shot are needed 
for close range rab- 
bit shooting. Small 
chilled shot cut 
through the flesh 
cleanly without 
smashing out such 
large chunks from 
the leg bones, and 
gut shot rabbits are 
not such a disgust- 
ing mess if dressed 
promptly. Guns 
smaller than 12 
will require closer 
holding than the 12- 
gauge field gun, but 
rabbits shot with 
them will make bet- 
ter eating, as they 
will not be filled so 
full of lead. 

Shots at 25 or 30 
yards, whether the 
rabbit is driven by 
dogs, or whether the 
one you jumped 
going in after the 
hounds, got that far 
before you could see 
him, call for practi- 
cally the same kind 
of gun and load. 
Improved cylinder 
to modified choke, 
71% or 6's. At this 
range the improved 
cylinder boring in 
16 or 12 gauge 
shoots a beautifully 
even pattern, it is 
wide enough to catch most any kind of a shot, and it is 
deadly enough to roll rabbits all day long. The modified 
choke pattern in 12 and 16 will have opened enough to 
make sure and sudden kills on rabbits, a good many of 
these will lose wool’ by the yard, and some accurately 
centered will be rather badly torn, especially with stiff 
loads like the Super Duck loads that some boys like to 
crack off at rabbits. The modified choke 20 will be in its 
element on these shots, and due to the weight and ease of 
handling of the gun, you will knock over some cottontails 
on hair raising shots at this distance. Chances that you 
thought you would never touch. But in every case up to 
this distance, the hunter using. the full choke gun, 
whether it be 10, 12, 16 or 20, is at a constant and decid- 
ed disadvantage. At 10 or 15 yards the full choke gun 
shoots a pattern that makes a streak through the grass or 
brush 4 to 6 inches high and wide and about a foot long. 
Unfortunately this is usually just enough too high, low, or 
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Some Maryland cottontails.. Two matured animals and one young one. 
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off to one side to miss Mr. Rabbit. And when it hits, 
that animal is a very dead rabbit. Usually most of what 
you retrieve is ears and leg bones. And neither is appetiz- 
ing nor much of a trophy to show to friends. You will 
occasionally find such remains parked where shot, hung up 
on a bush, or possibly set up as naturally as possible to 
fool the next hunter coming along who may be looking 
for bunnies sitting in their forms. Rabbits so discarded 
are not always counted in the daily bag limit, if same is 
less than six, and it merely means that the full choked gun 
has been charged with another wasted head of game. 

For close range shooting, the full choke gun, of any 
gauge 20 or larger, is out of place. No field shot should 
use it for close range rabbit shooting, and the longer you 
hunt, and the more 
rabbits you miss or 
mangle, the more 
surely this fact is 
driven home. You 
need the widest pos- 
sible pattern at the 
closest possible 
range—for all brush 
shooting, and _par- 
ticularly for rabbits 
as in briers and 
chestnut choppings 
they get up closer 
and are missed 
sooner than any 
other small game. 
The only remedy is 
the use of Scatter 
Load, Brush, Bush 
and similar shells 
loaded to give 4) 
yard patterns at 25 
yards. Even at best 
these are merely a 
makeshift, they do 
not pattern quite as 
evenly as a regular 
shell in an improved 
cylinder bored _bar- 
rel, and they do not 
always kill as con- 
sistently. I say this 
from considerable 
experience both on 
rabbits and quail. 
They are much bet- 
ter — according to 
my experience, on 
rabbits than on 
quail, as the game is larger and small inequalities of 
pattern are not so important on, a mark more than a foot 
long and six or eight inches high—when running. |! 
believe that the average shooter will hit and bag nearly 
twice as many rabbits when using a full choke gun in the 
brush for rabbits—if he uses the scatter charges and 
except at ranges greater than 25 or 30 yards he will lose 
few cripples. 


pyar thing to remember is that the average 
choke bored gun of 12 gauge has 30 inch barrels 
and weighs 714 to 814 pounds—empty. It is slow and 
cumbersome for snap shooting work in brush and briers. 
It tangles up easily in vines, blackberries and alders. And 
it is heavy and tiresome to carry. The short, open bored, 
brush gun has every advantage, both ballistically and phys- 
ically, to the man who must swing around and shoot at 
a flash. And don’t forget that a cylinder 12 or 16 gauge 
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pattern leaves the meat fit for the table oftener, and more 

regularly, than any other except a modified choke 20. 
Look out there! Here comes a rabbit beating it like 

’Liza up over the meadow back of the corn field. 80, 70, 

65, 60, 50 yards and he swings off suddenly and breaks 

for the edge of the corn. Wham! Wham! Booom! 

Three guns speak all at once, but the swamp angel up 

ends when the old full choke begins to spout. 

Wool for six feet along the path. And a 

thoroughly collapsed bunny. ‘““That’s my 

rabbit,” exclaims old Hal! ‘When 

Old Sal cracks, she rolls ’em.” 

“Yes, when they’re half a mile off 

and you forget all about the half 

dozen you missed down in the 

brush,” comes back the answer. 

Old full choke scores at last., 

Out where the cows come 

home and something that 

looks spectacular. But even 

so, those 40, 50, 60 yard 

shots can never make up for aaa 

the lost chances, the mangled a 

game, the rapid shooting in Ske 

average field shooting. With 

rabbits it’s a case of “Hit ’em 

when you see em,” and that is 

usually close up and running like 

all possessed. Of course, it is nice for 

cutting off a nose now and then when you 

want one strictly for the pot and no pellets in 

the hams, but for average field shooting—999 

men in a thousand will shoot better with a modified choke 


or WIDER. 


VERY now and then we find the exceptional indi- 
vidual. He may hunt always with one or two 


foxhounds who range far out and will run a rabbit to 
death in five minutes. Rabbits never fool around in front 
of such a dog like they do before a slow beagle. They 
can’t because they would be gobbled up inside of 20 yards. 

The shooter may also have the mental speed of Frank 


bi 
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Shull who took three days—yes, three whole days, to haul 
a barrow load of paving stone a mile and a’ quarter. Such 
a shooter is always a deliberate aimer, usually very delib- 
erate—so much so that he will sometimes fail to shoot at 
a rabbit that runs straight away across an open field. He 
can’t get on in time. Also, he may choose to sit on the 
nearest fence or perch on a stump and let the foxhound 
do all of the driving. Such a man needs a full 
choke, a 12 gauge, and duck loads. And he 
may need number + shot. 
A rabbit—driven before a fast hound, 
will run 25 yards while such a man 
is making up his mind if it is time 
to shoot. He will run 10 more 
while the hunter takes aim, and 
he will die a long ways from 
home. A_ full 
choke and noth- 
An ing else is the 
English medicine for the 
beagle. deliberate shot 
—the very de- 
liberate shot, 
and for the second barrel it is 
the ticket for the fellow who 
hunts with fox hounds in open 
rolling or hilly country, no matter 
how fast he is. 
Every now and then you will see a 
chase that starts a quarter mile off, the 
game parallels the hill you are on, and it won't 
come any closer. It’s a case of let fly till he 
slows up enough for the dogs to grab him. <A couple of 
duck loads with 4’s will reach over and tag him when 
7% or 6’s in 3 dram charges would be merely an aggra- 
vation. The closer and harder the gun shoots under these 
circumstances, the better. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that there is no all-around 
gun or system of boring, and no all-around load for ALL 
rabbit shooting. 

Sometimes it is a little like Bill Adams’ idea of whether 

(Continued on page 795) 


Five who enjoy good rabbit hunting. American beagles. 





OME on, 

men! Tum- 

ble out, 
breakfast in half an 
hour. Yes! It’s 
four o’clock and we 
will have a_ hard 
pull to the beach. 
There’s ice making 
in the bay.” 

It was cold. I 
knew it by the sinis- 
ter rattle of the win- 
dow sash, and when 
I poked my nose out 
of the warm blan- 
kets in answer to 
Ren’s, call, I got a 
bit of a chill that 
didn’t hustle me out 
from under the cov- 
ers. 

Yet it had to be 
done. Hurrying in- 
to all the shirts, 
sox, sweaters and 
coats there were in 
the duffle bag and 
slippingg into hip 
boots, I was soon in 
the dining room eat- 
ing breakfast by the 
light of the lamp. 

Ren, my old friend and guide of many years, said it 
had come off cold in the night, and he was sure ice had 
made under the beach, it was a question whether we 
could get rigged at all. 

It surely was cold. We made the dock by lantern 
light, got the power boat under way, and as we sat hud- 
dled and shivering in the cabin, Ren poked her nose out 
across Shinnecock Bay. When we made shoal water, we 
dropped anchor in the channel, to pole ashore in the dory, 
and, as expected, found solid ice about window-pane thick- 
ness up against the beach. 

There was very little wind, and it was black as a 
crow’s wing; the only sign of comfort anywhere was the 
spasmodic gleam of the revolving Shinnecock light. 

To put out live decoys we must have open water. The 


The Charge of the 
Grey Goose Troop! 


By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 
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insistent honking 
from the goose 
crates, led by old 
Buster, Ren’s lead 
goose, demanded 
immediate action. 

Overboard wi 
went. Cutting th 
ice into sections and 
pushing them unde: 
the solid ice, soon 
made us a good sized 
hole of clear wate: 
in which we staked 
out fifteen live geese 
as decoys, allowing 
Buster to wander 
about at will; this 
was a jobthat 
brought about a bit 
of warmth under 
our oilskins. 

Although ice was 
forming and our 
mittens stiffened as 
we worked, we 
pulled the boxes up 
on the shore, side by) 
side, dressed the 
edges of the blind 
with grass and 
rushes, got our guns. 
lunch, cushions, etc., 
into place, then each of us lit a kerosene lantern under 
the combing for foot warmth, crawled into his respective 
box and laid down. 

It was dark. A faint streak in the east, sign of a new 
dawn, gave warning of sunrise, and as the law says, “no 
shot shall be fired before sunrise nor after sunset,” w: 
knew the stage would soon be set for action. 

We could hear the decoy geese splashing and constantl\ 
gabbling among themselves as they took their morning 
bath, while old Buster was out in the grass trying to coax 
us into opening the lunch tins for a bite. 

The light went out in the lighthouse tower, the rim of 
a red sun peaked at us from behind the cedars across the 
bay ; the cold was intense and it seemed to creep into one’s 
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soul. I could see a milky skim of ice forming amongst 
the geese in the hole we had opened. 

And then—away down the inlet against the lightening 
sky, high up, traveling in from the ocean, came sixty 
gray winged cavalrymen of the air, led by an old war 
horse from the nurth—Geese! 

Climbing higher as they came into the bay, we could 
hear the guttural a-honk-onk-aonk of the old gander as he 
headed his flying wedge south. 

Ren said they were traveling birds and too high up to 
even give us a look. 

Oh! but it was cold, and as the geese traveled on, I 
took up my chills again where they had left off when the 
gray troop came into sight. 

Just then old Buster unwound a “Honk-a-honk’—a 
regular battle cry, and we saw the lines waver. Ren 
said, ““Men! they heard that—get down close.” But that 
old gray commander growled a command, an old veteran 
in clearer tones closed up the rear guard and the line 
stiffened. 


USTER was not to be denied. He pealed forth 

another challenge and an invitation “to come on in, 
water’s fine.” Some of the young geese saw the open 
water and our decoys; there was a breaking up of the 
ranks, hoarse commands, shrill honks of mutiny and down 
from the sky in a noisy flapping mass came the flock, the 
old gander still trying to hold them on their way. 

Away went all thoughts of chills and discomforts— 
down we crept closer in the boxes: I heard Ren pull the 
canvas cover from the murderous pump of his and slip 
shells into the magazine: one eye on the geese now mill- 
ing around about one half mile off shore in line with our 
blind. 

I always will believe that there came into the mind of 
that old gray leader an idea that he could sweep his flock 
on and over that water hole of ours, show his youngsters 
that the whole layout was a snare for the unwary and 
carry his company on their way. 

For as we peered through the fringe of grass about our 
blind, wondering what next would come about, order in 
some way seemed to come out of it all. After much 
“goose stepping,” there was a line up—company front— 
double file, the old leader of that white breasted, black 
helmeted squadron well out ahead. 


“Their’s not to reason why 
Their’s but to do and fly,” 


and so to the hoarse “honk-a-honk-a-onk” of our decoys 
and the invaders, wing tip to wing tip, they charged. 

Never will I forget that sight; we lay spellbound, not 
a gun was raised as they came up, passed over and swept 
on. Whistling wings—the war cry of the sixty warriors 
in the air, the flapping and honking of our own decoys— 
pandemonium! 

All would have gone well, the gray wings would have 
carried on, the wisdom of the leader’s years would have 
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saved the day, but for the youngsters of the flock, six of 
which dropped out and settled in our water hole amongst 
the decoys. 

I saw Buster hustle for the grass back of the blind the 
moment they dropped in. He knew that was no place 
for him, for he had done his part and now it was up to 
the guns. 

Ren said: 
all come back. 
ones behind.” 

Out over my left shoulder I saw the flock make the 
turn out into the bay, heard the fanning of wings, “Onk- 
onk-a-onk,” line up, eyes front, Charge! Here they come 
again up to the edge of the open water, over us, almost 
within reach of our arms, and on. This time about a 
dozen or more joined the decoys in the water. 

“Down, men! don’t stir, you won’t see this sight again. 
That old gander will come back. He won’t desert those 
goslins, but he knows there is something wrong. I heard 
him try to tell them so as he went over.” 

Round they went—out into the bay, wheeled into line 
again, Honk-a-onk-onk, Charge! That was the end. 
Into the water and on the edge of the ice they all settled, 
the foxy old troop leader on the grass within ten feet of 
the end of my box. 

He knew there was a false note somewhere; his black 
head and snake like neck were stretched to the limit, and 
his piercing black eyes tried to unveil the menace behind 
that fringe of grass where the boxes lay. 

“All ready, boys—when I say ‘Now,’ sit up and shoot. 
Don’t shoot into the water, you will kill the decoys. Let 
them get up. How about it? Pick out your birds, 
NOW!” 

Picture, if you can, sixty great Canada geese in one 
bunch, wildly frightened, struggling to get under way, 
screaming, honking, in the air within easy gun shot. 


“Don’t move! Let them go on! They’ll 
That old goose won't leave those young 


ANG! Bang! Two birds with the first barrel, the 

old gray leader with the second, while Ren and his 
pump accounted for five more. Out of the boxes we 
jumped to retrieve the dead and wounded. “Back into 
the blind,” cried Ren, “‘as I live, those birds are coming 
back.” 

Splashing ashore, we just had time to reach the blind, 
slip in shells and to drop four more birds as bewildered ; 
in utter rout, leader gone, they went over us and on out 
to sea. 

Gray clouds came driving the sun to cover. Ice was 
forming. The decoys were protesting. We had geese 
enough, so we pulled up the rig; old Buster and his gang 
scuttled for the pen on the marsh, their day’s work done 

and we went home. 

Ren and I have had many days together since then. 
At every meeting while the decoys and Buster gabble and 
gossip and our pipe smoke shows above the blind, we talk 
of the day the old Gray Goose tried to drive us from 
our trenches in the Battle of Shinnecock Bay. 





Hunting the 
Pine-Tree- 
State Grouse 


VERY Pine- 

Tree - State 

sportsman 
knows that there 
are two classes of 
ruffed grouse to be 
found within the 
borders of his native 
heath. And that the 
margin between 
them is a wide one. 

North of Bing- 
ham the ruffed 
grouse is contemptu- 
ously referred to as 
merely a “bird,” 
something to be 
picked up while 
hunting for more 
important game 
such as deer or black 
bear. The Native 
comes in after a 
poor day and care- 
lessly tosses his wife 
three or four plump 
specimens, from 
which the heads 
have been neatly removed with the aid of a .30-30, and 
remarks feelingly, “I hiked ’bout thirty miles an’ never 
seen. a dam’ deer, jes’ three-four birds.” And counts that 
day lost. 

Unsophisticated to the point of dumbness, it is not 
unusual for the northern Maine variety of Bonasa um- 
bellus to sit in groups of five or six and allow a rifleman 
to cut off their silly heads with consecutive shots until 
every last one of them has flopped to earth. You take 
the lower birds first, so that the falling bodies will not 
alarm the live ones sitting idiotically on the higher 
branches, cluckingly awaiting their fate. 

After picking three or four of these fat imbeciles out 
of a small spruce with my Colt’s .22 Auto, I frequently 
feel ashamed of the act, and rather expect to hear a voice 
exclaiming, ‘“‘Looka here, Young Feller-Me-Lad, you 
ain’t done right by Our Nell” or something of the sort. 
It is altogether too easy to be classed as sport, and any- 
ene who carries a shotgun on a hunting trip north of 
Bingham is quite justly looked upon with deep suspicion. 
To shoot one of these unsuspecting “birds” with a shot- 
gun is classed with stealing pennies from a blind beggar 
and similar lowdown forms of petty larceny. 

In the lower parts of Maine, however, the sportsman 
who comes home at nightfall laden with three fat “Bid- 
dies,” frequently wears the smile that is said to adorn the 
visage of the lad who has just “busted the bank at Monte 
Carlo.” In the vicinity of the Maine cities, Bonasa is 
an altogether different proposition, a streak of winged 


“Birds” and “Biddies” 


Good 
grouse 
cover. 


facility that leaves 
absolutely nothing 
to be desired as a 
sporting proposition. 

I have seen sea- 
soned trapshooters, 
with a rating well 
above 90 in the A. 
T. A., who counted 
it excellent. shooting 
if they got a “Bid- 
dy” for every three 
shells expended in 
the course of the 
day’s hunting. 
Straight runs are 
simply not made on 
this king of game 
birds. Masters of 
the art of slipping 
behind the trunk of 
a big tree; knowing 
full well the discon- 
certing effect of a 
sudden roar of 
whirring wings, the 
cock grouse offer 
worthy sport to the 
very best field shot who ever toted a smooth-bore. 

Where they are much hunted with dogs, these birds 
quickly learn that it is unwise to flush in plain view of 
the gunner, and will often ‘“road’”’ in a manner to evoke 
heartfelt profanity. ‘They can steal off under the pro- 
tection of the cover, getting away out of range before 
the pointing dog is aware that his quarry is not waiting 
for him to break point. 


HAVE seen a lot of both sorts, and while not caring 

anything about shooting the dumb variety, nothing 
suits me better than the pursuit of the ruffed grouse ot 
lower Maine, with or without the aid of a good bird-dog. 
After fifteen years of pretty consistent hunting, in the 
course of which it has been my excellent fortune to grass 
upwards of two hundred ruffed grouse, I still miss « 
goodly share of them. Which adds a “kick” to what 
would otherwise be a zestless pastime. 

One hazy afternoon last October, Smithy and I visited 
one of our favorite grouse covers a few miles out of the 
Capitol City of Maine. Smithy is one of my oldest 
shootin’ pals, and a right good man with his 20 bore, 
which he feeds with Super-X sixes and uses the year 
’round, smacking clay birds with it in the long interval 
between hunting seasons. Anything that gets up in front 
of the ivory front-sight of that twenty is going to be 
mighty uncomfortable . . . barring accidents. 

My own pet tool for biddies is a 20 pumpgun, with a 
full-choked twenty-six-inch barrel. It is very light and 
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Over our heads. 


has a smooth, fast action, and in it I use alternately the 
regular field load of chilled 714 shot and Super-X chilled 
sixes. A rising bird close at hand gets the light load 
... or he doesn’t. If I miss, then he gets the Super-X 
load, which will trouble him anywhere up to fifty yards 
if held close enough. More than one wise old drummer 
has met serious difh- 
culty from that com- 
bination when he felt 
himself well out of 
range. 

Smithy and I left 
his little roadster 
parked in a farmer’s 
yard and crossed the 
oat stubble in the 
edge of the timber, 
feeding shells into 
the guns after we 
climbed the old, rail 
fence. Beyond us 
stretched the Ridge, 
along its crest ran a 
stone wall beside 
which grew scraggly 
apple trees, now laden 
with natural fruit of 
many kinds and as- 
>orted flavors, in 
which the grouse de- 
light. 

We had hunted the Ridge many times in the past, 
and thus knew pretty well what to expect. So we 
followed along the wall, Smithy on one side, and I on 
the other, our safeties off and eyes peeled. Dry leaves 
crackled underfoot in spite of all our care, far ahead of 
is a cock grouse burst up through the branches of a 
aden fruit-tree and sped afar into the hardwood. 

“Pretty wild, for a fact!” commented Smithy. “Must 
have seen us, maybe the next one. . . .” His words were 
left literally hanging in the air as a sudden bursting roar 
right over our heads cut them short and a gray streak 
whizzed upwards, swerved sharply to the left; I caught 
it over my frontsight and pulled . just as the big 
grouse entered the edge of a spruce thicket. 

“Downed him! I saw the feathers fly,” said Smithy 
contentedly, and I jacked out the first empty shell of the 
day and went into the edge of the thicket after the fallen 
drummer. There he lay, his great fan outspread among 
the carpeting leaves, the mottled white and brown and 
gray blending finely with the surrounding earth. I picked 
him up and stroked his plump body, then slid him into 
the back pocket of my old shooting jacket. 
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There he lay. 
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A hundred yards further on Smithy got, his chance, 
two grouse whirring out from the center of a tree and 
forming a fast-widening V as they bored away for the 
sheltering timber. At the crack of the right-hand barrel 
the straight-away bird collapsed in mid-air, but the second 
slid deftly behind a tree-trunk just as the nitro smacked 
out its challenge, and I vainly felt for him with Super-X 
as he towered above the trees sixty yards distant. 

“Good enough! ‘That leaves one for seed,” chuckled 
Smithy as he picked up his victim. ‘I overshot that last 
one, even if he hadn’t slid behind that tree.” A regular 
feller, Smithy never fails to admit an error in holding, 
however slight. 


‘i next rising grouse attempted to climb straight 
up from the tree in which he was perched, thus being 
outlined stark against the sky, a mean position for him 

. . but a most advantageous one from our point of 
view. Both guns barked together, and-the bird seemed 
fairly driven upward by the impact of two stiff charges 
delivered at the same address and at the same moment. 
Whirling over and over, that unfortunate grouse settled 
back through the branches and thumped to earth. 

And Smithy fished a quarter out of his pants pocket 
and held it tentatively between his thumb and second 
finger. “Call!” he 
said, and spun the 
coin deftly. “Heads!” 
I shouted. I might 
as well have saved 
my breath. It was 
Smithy’s bird. 

“Never mind! !’ll 
Wipe your eye for 
that before nightfall,” 
I told him. We went 
on up the ridge, and 
ahead of us the grouse 
roared and buzzed off 
to the smacking salute 
of the twin twenties. 

“Slow up, we're 
getting close to the 
Thorn Plums,” said 
Smithy suddenly. 
Now, the Thorn 
Plums have a charm 
all their own just be- 
fore nightfall, for in 
that thicket of wicked 
thorns and bright, scarlet berries the grouse have a habit 
of holding miniature conventions, as we had learned years 
ago. The bushes are in the center of a little circular 

(Continued on page 782) 
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White Water Thrills 


Rainbows and Rapids on the Deschutes River 


HE writer is one of 
those individuals who 
has reached the age 
where home, fireside and the 
evening paper are very ap- 
pealing. A retired business 
man, I am extremely fond of 
fishing and hunting, but 
want it always safe and sane. 
Now if you can imagine that 
kind of a quiet, home-loving 
and peaceably inclined indi- 
vidual suddenly compelled 
against his inclination to go 
through a lot of hair-raising 
experiences, you have a faint 
idea of my feelings while 
“running rapids never run 
before,” on the Deschutes River, in northeastern Oregon. 
The Deschutes is a famous trout stream rising in Odell 
Lake in the Cascade Mountains in Eastern Oregon, 
thence flowing almost due North for 200 miles through 
the vast lava beds overlying portions of the States of 
Washington and California and the entire Eastern por- 
tion of the State of Oregon, emptying into the Columbia 
River at the Dalles. 
Through countless ages the river has cut a narrow and 
tortuous channel through this lava bed about 1,200 feet 
deep, and aside from its reputation as one of the finest 


Fishing 
from 
shore is 
possible 
in only 
a few 
places. 
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The way we went through. 


rainbow trout streams in the 
West, is also infamous for 
its rocks, rattlesnakes, 
rapids and requiems. And, 
believe me, we found that it 
fully lived up to its sinister 
reputation. 

We passed through a num- 
ber of rapids where we were 
told sad tales of drowning. 
Along mile after mile of the 
rocky narrow gorges of the 
river, the banks were too 
steep to allow the beaching 
sahitPakioe isn of even the bow of the boat. 
Instead of finding camping 
places five or six to the mile 
as along rivers almost any- 
where, we were compelled to go five or six miles before 
we could find a beach large enough to accommodate our 
beds and campfire. 

My boy, Bud, and I had had in mind a fishing trip on 
the Deschutes for a number of years and we had put in 
several experimenta. days on the upper waters above 
Bend, but found this part of the stream too small for 
good fishing. 

The upper part of the river where we had fished was 
through fairly level country and easy bank fishing, but 
any information on the lower river below Bend where 
the stream enters the deep and narrow canyon, was 
always coupled with the warning about fishing from a 


/ boat, tor numbers of fishing and engineering expeditions 


had resulted in death and disaster. 

So sinister had become its reputation, fishermen and 
ranchers warned us that certain rapids simply could not 
be run and it was sure death to attempt it. So much do 
these people dread the river that in our 50 miles of fish- 
ing we saw only two boats tied up along the shore, and 
these in the long smooth reaches of the lower river. 

I had discussed the Deschutes possibilities with my 
McKenzie River boatman, Milo Thompson, so when the 
time came this year that the trip was on the cards, we 
got together by correspondence and planned a month's 
trip through the Deschutes Canyon. 

Right here let me say it is worth going miles to see 
how cleverly and skillfully the McKenzie River boatmen 
run the very worst of rapids. 

They build a special boat, 16 ft. to 18 ft. long, with 
from six to eight-inch rake at the stern and nearly the 
same at the bow. This enables the boatman to turn the 
boat almost on a pivot and therein lies the principal 
factor in their method of running rapids stern first. 

The boat approaches the rapids broadside, the boatman 
maneuvering from side to side of the water above care- 
fully planning his :oute through the rapids below. ‘The 
boat enters the upper rapids still broadside and then with 
a few strokes the stern is swung around into the channel 
which has been selected to go through. 

These boatmen dread only shallow water and jagged 
rocks concealed in the white water, either of which may 
cause disaster. Therefore, they head their boat directly 
toward the largest rock and just about the time you are 
saying your prayers in expectation of a collision, a skill- 
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ful stroke of the oar deftly turns the stern aside from the 
rock and you slip by with only inches to spare. 

The boatman then rows upstream rapidly, swinging 
the boat across the current and again guides the stern 
down through the mill race to avoid another rock and 
into the huge boiling waves of the heaviest portion of the 
rapids, where the water rushes and foams towards the 
smooth water of the pool below. The boat takes the 
sickening plunge down into the trough of whitish green 
water with the waves curling up ahead, threatening to 
break over and engulf the boat, but just as the boat rises 
from the bottom of the trough, all hands lean far back 
and the stern mounts and slips over the crest of the waves 
and you are over. 

When you have overcome the abject terror of the first 
experience in dropping down into water that it seems 
foolhardy to enter, you gain more and more confidence in 
the man at the oars behind you. Soon you are contem- 
plating the rapids with the eye of the boatman and un- 
consciously selecting the same channel to go through. 
Then it becomes a pleasure to see the skillful way in 
which these men will drop a boat carefully and safely 
down through rapids that any boat can go through and 
come out right side up. 

The main requisites are a cool head, a properly built 
boat and a pair of strong arms at the oars. There have 
been very few accidents in the McKenzie in comparison 
to the thousands of fishermen who have run these Me- 
Kenzie River rapids. 

After you have run your first rapid with « McKenzie 
River boatman, you know you have a man who is fully 
capable of taking care of the job and you can put your 
whole undivided attention, without any fear, on your 
fishing. 


HE fisherman stands in the stern casting to either 
side of the river, and only in the worst rapids is it 
necessary to sit down, so skillfully do these McKenzie 
River boatmen handle the boat through white waters. 
With due respect to the Deschutes River reputation, | 
figured that if any one could put a boat through, Milo 
was the man and so in March, we set aside the month 
of June for the trip. 
Milo, in his usual careful way, commenced getting 
all the information he could on the Deschutes from 
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Where the Deschutes enters the canyon. 


ranchers along the river, state game wardens and all 
available sources. He learned that there was about 20 
miles of the river that had never been run by boat and 
from these reports he came to the conclusion that he had 
better run that portion of the river himself before he 
would venture to take Bud and me on a trip that he 
knew only by hearsay. 

He and Mr. Myers, a Portland newspaper reporter, 
ran about 17 miles of the river in one day, putting in 
their boat at Cove, a little power station on the Crooked 
River, about three miles above its junction with the 


Fishing the “stillwater” at the lower end of the last hair-raiser. 
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Deschutes. They found some mighty stiff going, but no 
white water that could not be either run or the boats 
lined through and the fishing was simply beyond words. 

That sounded good to us, and loading two boats on a 
trailer, taking with us Prince Helfrich as Bud’s boatman, 
we crossed the mountains on the McKenzie highway, 
Monday, June 4th, and that evening camped on the 
banks of the Deschutes at Grand View bridge, ready for 
the trip the next day, and here is where our story begins. 

When we arrived at Cove, where Milo and Mr. Myers 
had put in their boat, a caretaker at the power station 
advised Milo that he would find much better water down 
the Deschutes from Grand View bridge to the junction 
of the Crooked River than he had experienced in the 
3 miles on Crooked River. 

We decided that since the 
three miles of the Crooked 
River was the toughest going 
of the entire trip, we had 
better run the Deschutes, 
which was practically the 
same distance — but — and 
here comes the gist of the 
matter—we found, too late, 
that this portion of the river 
had never been run before 
and the judgment of the 
Deschutes being the smoother 
water was based on fisher- 
men’s observation of about 
one-half mile of fishing water 
from the Grand View bridge 
to the canyon entrance and a 
view up the Deschutes from 
the mouth of Crooked River, 
both of which portions 
showed comparatively 
smooth water. 

With light hearts and 
never dreaming of what we 
were getting into, we 
dropped our boats down the 
bank at Grand View bridge, 
and started merrily down. 
Fishing was good immedi- 
ately, for we were able to 
cast from the boat to water 
fishermen could not reach 
from the shore, and by the 
time we approached the first 
rapids, Bud and I had 16 nice Rainbows in the bottom of 
our boats after about 20 minutes fishing. 

The first rapids were of the nice lady-like variety such 
as we knew on the McKenzie and we patted ourselves on 
the back on changing from the Crooked River to the 
Deschutes. 

Bud was ahead with Prince, when we saw them pause 
and maneuver back and forth across the river, contem- 
plating some water that dropped below where we could 
see. When we arrived at the head of the rapids we saw 
what it was that had made them pause, for it was a nasty 
bit of water. 

After viewing it from side to side, Milo decided that 
we could go through, and through we went, but it was 
a rush and roar—slam bang, and I was mighty glad when 
that bit of water was behind us. 

Even Milo heaved a sigh of relief and remarked he 
hoped that this was the worst we would have to go 
through. 

We started fishing again, and dropped down to the 
next rapid which we could see about 250 yards ahead and 
both boats made it easily. We ran through another 
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One of the many we went through. 
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stretch of white water, turned a sharp bend and came 
face to face with a fearful stretch of white water filled 
with jagged rocks and across it a dead pine tree about 
two feet in circumference lying from the shore out to a 
rock and leaving only about 6 feet of clearance between 
the end of the tree and the rock, with the water surging 
and hissing in and through the tree and around the rock. 

‘This was a facer. We tied up the boats and Milo and 
Prince went ahead to investigate. We saw them walk 
out on the tree and talk for several minutes and then go 
ashore and disappear in the brush below the tree. 

Meanwhile Bud and I waited with misgivings as to 
the outcome of getting past the tree. My spirits were 
getting lower and lower as I realized. what we were 
getting into and the uncer- 
tainty ahead of us, and hap- 
pening to glance upwards | 
noticed two buzzards cir- 
cling above us back and 
forth, lower and lower. 

“Good Lord,” thinks | 
“I hope that doesn’t mean 
anything,” and my _ heart 
seemed to go down anothe: 
couple of feet. Milo and 
Prince were debating below 
us on the tree. Those ac- 
cursed birds of ill omen were 
circling slowly back and 
forth — back and forth — 
while my morale was rapidly; 
approaching the zero point. 

The men came back with 
the report we would have t 
chop through the tree, as 
there was too much risk in 
running the boat throug), 
because the water was run- 
ning so fiercely and strong 
under the tree, there was 
every chance of its sucking 
us under, which would have 
been the end of the trip and 
us. 

Taking our hand ax they 
went again to the tree and 
we saw Prince take a fev 
tentative chops and _ then 
some more debate, and final 
ly they came back with th: 
report that we would have to portage the boats around 
the tree as best we could. After deciding that we would 
portage around the tree, I noticed that the buzzards had 
left and my spirits rose a great many degrees. 

The banks were almost perpendicular, but after a1 
hour’s work we had the boats unloaded and portage: 
around and resumed our journey below the tree. 

Then came a series of rapids, whirlpools, rock 
portages, lining down and going through such as onl 
nightmares are made of. 

It was a constant repetition of “Thank Heaven—that’ 
past—but Good Lord, look at this!” 

All thoughts of fishing were now out of mind and o1 
faces wore the look of the Covered Wagon men afte 
they had crossed the Rockies and were grimly contem 
plating the Sierras. The only thing was to go throug): 
as best we could, for there was no going back, and to 
leave the boats and get out meant to climb up about 
1,200 feet of almost perpendicular loose shale, with lav: 
basalt rim rock, undeniably perpendicular. 

Every bend of the river made us fearful that we were 
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A Kaibab Cougar Hunt 


The Hunter Who Kills a Mountain Lion Saves Many Deer 


GOT my mountain lion 

within three hours the first 

day of the,hunt. Lucky? I 
think so. 

I had often thought of hunting 
cougars. I knew that the big 
tawny mountain lion, weighing 
when full grown 180 to 200 
pounds, would be a good trophy. 
Early last spring I arranged with 
Jack Butler of Kanab, Utah, to 
furnish camp equipment, horses 
and dogs, and to act as my guide. 
From Cedar City, the nearest rail- 
road town, it was an all-day motor 
trip, first across the desert, then 
over narrow, winding mountain 
roads to where we made camp at 
Big Saddle, in the Kaibab Forest 
on the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, Arizona. Authentic re- 
ports state there are about ten 
thousand mule deer within the 
forest. Where there are so many 
deer—food for mountain lions— 
one may expect good lion hunting. 
Jack said that I should get a lion 
in less than a week, but we 
planned to hunt ten days. 

There was no delay in starting 
the hunt. The first morning we 
were up at five o’clock, had brezk- 
fast, were in the saddle and off on 


the hunt at six o'clock. In hunting mountain lions a 
pack of good dogs trained for the purpose is the most 
necessary part of the outfit. A lion, when hard pressed 
by dogs, will climb a tree to avoid being overtaken, giving 
the hunter his opportunity. We had eight dogs, mostly 
bloodhounds. One of the bloodhounds, Red Wrinkles, 


registered both here and in England, is a wonderful dog, 


cold-nosed and a 
tireless hunter. Joe, 
a foxhound, also a 
thoroughbred with 
a good nose, was 
full of joy in the 
hunt. We struck a 
trail about a mile 
from camp. Every 
time the mellow- 
toned bay of Red 
Wrinkles would an- 
nounce that he could 
smell lion, Joe 
would investigate, 
and if he found the 
scent, his baying ad- 
ded to that of Red 
Wrinkles would ex- 
cite the other hounds 
to greater action. 
At times they gave 
tongue in one great 
chorus. 

During the hunt 
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We had the lion up a tree. 


The author and a reformed panther. 
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Jack informed me that the dogs 
cannot tell the difference between 
the scent of a mountain lion and 
a bobeat. A lion, when hunting 
its prey, travels in almost a straight 
course, whereas a bobcat.travels in 
an erratic way. Owing to this 
difference a hunter can usually 
tell whether the dogs are follow- 
ing a lion or a bobcat. However, 
the more certain way is to find the 
animal’s tracks. About a_ half 
hour after the dogs first picked up 
the trail Jack found tracks, and 
showing them to me, said, “it’s a 
lion—a big one—and you'll get 

After following the trail about 
three miles the dogs lost the scent. 
The old dogs, Red Wrinkles, Joe, 
Victor and Bess, circled again 
and again hunting for the trail 
farther on. In the meantime we 
dismounted and waited. The 
young dogs, baffled and tired out, 
lost interest in the hunt. - Red 
Wrinkles would occasionally find 
enough scent of the big cat to 
impel him to bay. Several times 
Joe and Victor picked up the trail 
some distance back and followed 
it to where we were waiting, but 
that was as far as they could go. 


We were on the edge of a deep gully. As the dogs 
seemed about to give up the hunt, Jack said, “We'll take 
the hounds across the draw and see if they can find the 
trail on the other side.” 
they found the scent, and judging by the speed of the 
chase, the trail was fresh. The dogs followed the trail 
so swiftly that it was hard riding to keep within hearing 


When less than half way across 


distance of their 
baying. The horses, 
almost as eager as 
the dogs, needed no 
urging to go into 
and out of rocky 
ravines and through 
thickets that seemed 
impassable. I had 
been riding without 
chaps and my trous- 
ers were badly torn. 
It was a wild ride 
through heavy brush 
and under low- 
hanging limbs, but 
the reward was 
great—we had the 
lion in a tree. 

Jack then took 
Red Wrinkles and 
Joe by their collars 
to hold them while 
I shot the lion, so 
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Considering Some Duck Guns 


A Discussion on Bores, Loads, and Waterfowl 


DUCK, in case you 

are of the younger 

generation and not 
familiar with the word, is a 
variety of fowl somewhat 
similar to the Great Auk or 
Dodo, the chief difference 
being that in many localities 
the Auk or Dodo is more 
plentiful, the Auk and Dodo 
being extinct. 

The duck does occur, how- 
ever, in some localities in 
this country. These locali- 
ties are always those most 
remote from the spot in 
which you are living. This 
is the reason why on the opening day or the day before 
the opening day of the season the roads are thronged with 
motor cars crowded with happy hunters from Whoosis 
County bound for the wonderful duck shooting said to 
be available over in Whatchamaycalum County and with 
cars crowded with happy hunters from Whatchamaycalum 
County bound for the wonderful shooting to be had in 
Whoosis County. 

The net result as a rule is the sale of many cases of 
shotgun shells by the pleased sporting goods merchants, 
the sale of a number of thousand gallons of gasoline 
which the oil companies would not otherwise sell and a 
heavy fatality among stray tin-cans, clods of dirt, switch- 
targets, road-signs and what have you. Occasionally 
ducks are also killed. Also everybody has a nice trip and 
sees some new country. 

The duck has one regrettable peculiarity of late years, 
the same being a distinct fondness, not to say prejudice, 
for localities from which all hunters are barred but those 
who have paid coin of the realm for the right to shoot 
thereon. This webfoot party is certainly not at all demo- 
cratic, in fact he shows all the signs of snobbishness in his 
selection of duck clubs and preserves for his hang-outs 
and his careful avoidance of those spots where the hoi 
polloi and their guns may assemble. 

Either this theory, or else the boys who have a little 
dough to spare have managed to pick up most of the 
spots where a duck would naturally pick out a temporary 
home. 

Anyhow, as things now are any time you find a spot 
where ducks are plentiful, you will find that at this spot 
game keepers and wardens and things are also as plenti- 
ful as the ducks, and all of them hostile unless you are 
of the elect. 

Things being thusly, then the matter of a gun with 
which to shoot at said ducks, resolves itself into the ques- 
tion of whether you sit at the duck shooting table or have 
to play Lazarus out along the road or in the few open 
spots still remaining to the humble populace. 

Because if you belong to the Lazarites, all the gun 
that ballistic science has been able to evolve to this writ- 
ing won’t be gun enough in many instances. It has been 
noted here in California that after a bull-spring or a 
spoonie or similar duck has flown the circuit of fourteen 
clubs and has been shot at by 77 brothers with every sort 
of gun you can find on a duck club, he arrives out in No 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


A high-grade American double. 


Man’s land beyond the clubs 
with his feelings very much 
hurt and a strongly marked 
distaste for any _ elevation 
lower than about 100 yards. 

It is another peculiarity 
of this fowl that he is quite 
sensitive and quite sot in his 
ways. For instance, if you 
shoot at one, and even if you 
miss him, he takes it as a per- 
sonal affront. He does not 
stand like the gentle deer 
ard roll his large and limpid 
eyes hither and yon to see 
where the funny noise came 
from. Not on your life, he 
goes right away from that place. 

And, if you hit one, but fail to reach a vital spot or 
cut his gas line or sever a control wire or otherwise im- 
mediately disable him, instead of fluttering down then 
and there and adding to your joy and the size of the bag 
and the chances of making a pan smell a few days later, 
this cantankerous fowl will set his wings and sail on and 
on and on and eventually fall into the clutches of a duck- 
hawk, buzzard, coyote, owl, road-shooter or other low 
form of insect life. This, or else go over into the next 
club, which is a calamity justly looked on as still worse 
than those I have mentioned, the fellows over in the next 
club being a lot of low-lived highbinders who get their 
ducks by picking up those you and your friends cripple 
over on your own side. 

Because of this unaccommodating disposition on the 
part of the duck, it is considered good form to hit him 
with everything you've got, except the duck-call and the 
shell box you are sitting on, and to continue the process 
until he floats upside down or puts his head down into 
the water and shows all the signs of being a good duck. 

Therefore from the standpoint of just accumulating 
ducks and without regard to the pleasure that may lie in 
the means and methods of arriving at the magic fifteen 
or twenty-five, the logical duck gun is one just as heavy 
as the shooter may swing and point accurately on an\ 
sort of a duck from the wispy teal to the dignified mal- 
lard. This gun to be loaded with just as much shot as 
your shoulder and the gun will stand, and, to cover all 
sorts of conditions, with one barrel shooting about 60% 
patterns, and the other as near 80% as the gun-borer 
can accomplish. 

There are in this description a number of stipulations 
as you will note. 


HE gun that can be pointed swiftly and accurately 
on the dodging teal that comes whizzing around 
your blind is not the heaviest gun that you can pick up 
and swing neatly at the counter of the gun seller. This 
so-heavy gun which works nicely in the store will usually 
be trom fifteen to fifty feet behind said teal when he 
darts in from behind you and flies a couple of bow-knots 
around your dizzy self. - 
The ultra-heavy gun—meaning guns of more than 
8 lbs.—is O. K. for hard shots at far-off fowl. It stands 


maximum loads with safety and the recoil is cut down 
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THE DUCK DOES OCCUR, HOWEVER, IN SOME LOCALITIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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The birds flying up the center of this slough were “long range.’ 


through its weight. The angle of far-off fowl changing 
slowly, the more or less slow handling of the big gun is 
of no handicap. 

I have taken into the blind a number of times a double 
Super gun of about 9 lbs. weight, and my Greener 20 
of 6 lbs. weight, and alternated them as occasion seemed 
to demand. My conclusion was early formed that if all 
the ducks would kindly consent to come in not farther 
than 40 to 45 yards away, I would take out but one gun 
next time—and it would not weigh 9 lbs. either or much 
nearer to this than 6 lbs. 

This naturally depends somewhat on the party doing 
the gun handling. The average man is an imaginary 
party whose dimensions largely depend on the party who 
is conjuring him up. If the man doing the conjuring is 
6 ft. tall and weighs 200 and has a misplaced chest, he 
will feel that any other man who does not approximate 
these figures is a mistake of nature—the average is what 
he weighs and measures. 

In my own case, weighing 160 and more or less wiry, 
I presume I represent a 
fair average between the 
runts and the Dempseys, 
hence my own findings 
as to gun weight and 
things may be added to 
or subtracted from ac- 
cording to whether you are better or 
worse than this weight and strength. 

The fact has long been noted, how- 
ever, that most men shoot better with 
lighter guns than they have been 
using. This sounds like an unsafe 
generalization but it is not. For so 
many years the standard has been a 
[2-bore gun of 734 to 8 lbs. that it is 
perfectly safe to make this assertion. 


The breech 

end of the 
3-inch chamber 
of a new model 
12 gauge super 
Fox gun. 
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Ballistically—meaning the amount of shot thrown and 
the manner in which this shot is handled, which is all 
that determines long range in the shotgun—the 10-bore 
is without doubt the most effective gun available to the 
American shooter,’ when used with the modern progres- 
sive powder loads and 15@ oz. of shot. 

There are still larger guns but they are barred in some 
states and ammunition supply, if nothing else, bars them 
from our consideration. 

When you are discussing nothing but the ability of a 
shotgun to kill at long range, then the entire question 
hangs on how much shot the gun can throw, boring being 
as close in all cases as gunmaking science will permit. 

There is just as little difference in the shooting of the 
five leading makes of shells on the market—comparing 
the same class of load every time—as there are in the 
shooting of any standard make of gun. Some individual 
guns perform better than others—but the variation is 
just as likely to occur in guns of the same make, as in 
guns of different make. 

To reach a duck or goose at long range you have to do 
just one thing—throw a lot of shot at him, of size large 
enough to get into his boiler room or break down his 
controls, Practically all full choke guns shoot the same 
percentage of pattern into a given circle, from the practi- 
cal standpoint. The larger the bore, the more likely the 
gun is to shoot 80% instead of 70%—contrary to the 
belief that the small bore guns shoot closer patterns. | 
own several 80% 12-gauge guns and one 80% 10-gauge 
gun, but I do not own an 80% 20-bore gun and I have 
never seen one, although I have patterned the finest ones 
I could lay hands upon. 

All of this being true then it is easy to figure out that 
the bigger the shot-load, the longer the range of the gun. 
It is not based on high velocity or barrel length or mys- 
terious powder or mysterious shells or short strings or 
any other bunk of the sort. High velocity is merel) 
wasting energy against your shoulder, blowing up pat- 
terns and getting shot out to your duck with practically 
none of the added speed left. Air resistance mounts up 
so fast with increase in shot speed that at 60 or 70 yards 
there is no practical difference in the killing qualities of 
a No. 4 pellet that left the gun at 1,400 ft. or at 1,500 ft. 

If we find that we have to use No. 4 shot to get certain 
penetration on a duck at 60 yards, then it is not hard to 
find where the 28-bore is through, where the 20-bore is 
through, where the 16 is through, and so on. They are 
through whenever their patterns become too open—have 
too few pellets in them to make hits except through mere 
accident. Therefore the bigger guns are ballisticall) 
more effective than the small guns merely because thi) 
throw more pellets of shot of a given size. 

The rest of the stuff superstitious shooters or heated- 
air advertising men mix into the problem is mere bunk. 
Smaller bore guns—16, 20 and 28—do not shoot smaller 
circles, and they do not have higher velocity than tiie 
bigger bore guns. It is difficult to make the smaller bore 

guns shoot as high patterns in per- 
centage of total pellets as tlic 
larger bore guns. The maxi- 
mum loads in the big bore guns 
are higher in velocity than the 
maximum loads in the smaller 
bore guns. 
All of which being true 
then our 10-bore is the 
most effective gun now 
available, so far as its 
exterior and _ interior 
ballistics are concerned. 


The 28-bore is the 
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least effective, unless we include the .410 bore, which has 
been used for killing ducks over decoys. 

For years the 10-bore has been picked on by American 
loading companies with picayune shot loads exactly equal 
to the ordinary trapload put up for the 12-bore and fired 
in all sorts of guns from 7% lbs. upward in this 
game. They stuck in more powder behind this 
1% oz., but in spite of this it was no more 
effective than maximum 11% oz. loads in 
the 12, except in the ability of 
the 10 to handle large 
sizes of shot better than 
the 12. It was actually 
less effective than the 
later Super and Mag- 
num 12 bores, which 
came out handling 13% 
oz. of shot in 3-inch 


Due to the yowling of 
shooters and scribes and gun companies in which I did 
my share of said yowling, the ammunition boys at last 
saw what had escaped them for twenty-five years—the 
fact that the 10-bore gun has a hole about .77 inch 
through it, and not .73 inch like the 12, and that this hole 
would handle more than 114 oz. of shot without trouble. 

So, with the aid—but not necessarily with the use— 
of the new progressive burning powders, they turned out 
a right respectable 10-gauge load containing 15 oz. of 
shot, velocity about that of the heavy loads in the 12 or 
from 950 to 1,000 ft. per second for No. 4 over 40 yards. 

It is not difficult to produce 10-bore guns which will 
shoot 80% of the load into the standard 30” at 40 yards, 
so the 10-bore is as far ahead of the special Magnum 
gun ot 12 bore, 13 oz. shot, as this gun is ahead of the 
16 with heaviest load. The 10 bore shoots 4 oz. more 
shot than this Super gun, and 34 oz. more shot than 
ordinary heavy 12 bore, 114 oz. loads. The 10-bore has 
always handled big shot, 4 or larger, better than the 12 
another point in its favor, because the 10 bore is advisable 
only where extreme power is wanted, and extreme power 
entails big shot, preferably from No. 2 to BB. Where 
No. 6 will work, the 12 is plenty large enough. You 
can throw the whole sack of No. 6 at a duck and if the 
range is too great for penetration, you are wasting your 
time. Hence where No. 6 will give sure penetration, the 
12 is enough gun because the pattern density is quite 
good. Naturally the more shot you throw the more 
effective the gun where the shot can get through into the 
bird’s vitals, but as a rule the 12 bore, full choke, using 
1'4 oz. of No. 6, will throw dense enough patterns up 
to the ranges where No. 6 ceases to have the wallop, 
hence the effectiveness of the 10 is with still bigger shot— 
the big shot the long range demands to get results. 


UTTING into such a modern 10-bore load, a 

Peters High Velocity loaded with 15@ oz. of No. 2 

shot, we find 46.4 of Oval powder, a huge load, behind 

5g-inch of felt wadding, and this in turn behind 160 No. 

2 chilled pellets, weighing 720 grains, which is 15@ oz. 

Compare with the 170 No. 4 chilled in the 1% oz. load 
in 12 or old 10-bore maximum, 

To fully appreciate the difference stick up a piece of 
nice clear, soft surfaced plank like our California red- 
wood at 80 yards and plaster it on one side with a couple 
of loads of No. 4, and on the other with a couple of 
No. 2. 

Some of the No. 4 will bounce off, some of the pellets 
will stick in almost their diameter, none of them will 
show any indication of enthusiasm or that they could at 
this range knock a duck for a row of dinner plates. 
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Then observe the No. 2 pellets and the fact that in 
spite of being .15 diameter instead of .13 inch, they don’t 
do any bouncing whatever—except on knots or some- 
thing of the sort. They go banging into that soft wood 
displaying all the desire to go on through and see what’s 

on the other side—and they display the same dispo- 
sition on Bro. Duck. Naturally BB are still 
better, I have stuck them clear through % 
inch redwood at this 80 yards. 
The No. 2 weighs 4.5 grains 
against about 3.2 for the 
No. 4 size, it is larger in 
diameter, and it arrives 
with much more velocity 
left than the No. 4 by 
reason of this 55% 
more weight. For all of 
which reason it is a far 
more effective missile at 
these long ranges than 
the No. 4. Of course nothing in the Acts of Congress 
or Parliament or the W. C. T. U. forbids also using 
No. 2 in the 12 gauge. The objection is the thin pat- 
tern it produces by reason of there being only 110 in the 
load against 160. When the patterns get so thin that 
you could not hit a duck sitting on the fence once in three 
times, plus the further weakness of a long shot string 
which works against hitting a swiftly moving object, then 
you are through. Smaller shot will thicken up the pat- 
tern of course, but if they won’t give killing penetration 
then this is a waste of time and results merely in 
wounded ducks now and then. 

So I hope that I have shown that the longest range 
gun we have is the 10 bore and tnat you cannot equal an 
80% 10 with all the non-stringing, patent mysterious 
powder fancy boring and fancy claims, where you alse 
used a smaller bore gun. (Continued on page 778) 


A cotton-plant blind in California. 





Moose-calling on a New Brunswick lake. 


Moose I Have Met 


Alces Americanus Is Adept at Taking Cover 


Y first, what you might call, 
intimate acquaintance with a 
moose was from the top of a 


small lodgepole pine, while he pawed up the ground, and 
defied me to come back to earth. 

It was several years ago. The cow required milking, 
and near dusk I was scouting the woods, in the pasture, 
in search of her. Suddenly, as | wended my way up a 
small, dry depression, a cow moose shoved her snout out 
of the brush within ten feet of me. It is hard to say 
which of us was the more astonished. Neither of us 
moved, for seconds. With eyes bulging we stared, and 
continued to stare. ‘Then the cow came to life, and 
trotted off about fifty feet, stopped, and had another 
stare. By that time I had recovered from my amazement 
enough to gratify a desire I’d had for years; namely: to 
be able to size up a moose at close quarters. The cow 
seemed to have the same feeling, for she stood, and gave 
me a good looking over. 

I was enjoying myself very much, when I heard some- 
thing move behind me. Casually turning my head, I 
snapped out of it with a rush, and in no time at all, I 
was up as far as I could go in a small pine tree. That 
noise I had heard was made by an animal that looked as 
big as a house, with something that resembled a hayrack 
on top of his head, and he was cat-footing straight for 


By FRED TURNBULL «me. 


The first glimpse of him told -ne 
what he was saying to himself. 
“Scare my wife, will you, hey?” 

His wife had disappeared by the time I was secure in 
my perch, but he did not seem to have any notion of 
following her. He had his eye on me, and was going to 
stick around. Around is the right word, for he began 
circling my haven of refuge. Here was a good chance to 
satisfy that craving of mine, and I did. He was a big 
fellow, just getting his winter coat. The light summer 
hair was interspersed with large patches of almost jet 
black. The velvet of the horns had been pretty well 
rubbed off, and the spade was polished pure white. 

He circled in closer, and I began to feel uncomfortable, 
but still I did not worry. I was having a good time. He 
was a very fine specimen, and was quite close enough to 
satisfy the desire I had for knowledge. Suddenly I had 
a horrible thought. I glanced down to the ground, some 
ten feet below, and from there to this moving monster. 
with ruff raised, and eyes glaring at me. Suppose he 
stood up on his hind legs! Why, he could reach twenty) 
feet with those long front hoofs! 


ACK of my perch were some pines several feet higher 
than mine. Yes, I believed I could reach them, 
and get over there. In somewhat of a panic, I began 
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swaying my tree back and forth, and finally got a hold 
on one of the branches of the tree I wanted to get into. 
Taking a firm grip, I swung out of the tree and—the 
branch broke. I went skittering downward, clawing 
desperately for a handhold, and succeeded in getting one 
just as my feet touched the ground. 

As a tree climber I’d always been a dub. In our boy- 
hood contests in that line, it was a safe bet, I would lose, 
and by a wide margin. But since the experience with 
the moose, I’m firmly convinced that Darwin was right, 
and we all inherit a natural aptitude for climbing, given 
the right spur. And an angry moose makes a truly pow- 
erful spur. At any rate, I shot up that tree in record 
time, and only stopped because there was nowhere else 
to go. I was at the top and safe. But when I looked 
down the moose had disappeared. 

And this is a point in favor of the moose, an animal 
this writer considers stupid. He can fade out of sight 
without a sound. I use the word fade advisedly. ‘That 
is when he wants to disappear quietly. He is standing 
there in plain sight one moment; the next he is gone, and 
you didn’t see him go. Yes, my hat is off to the moose in 
this respect, and in one other which will come later. 

But, while he can be silent as the tomb, he can also, 
and very often is, the noisiest animal that roams the 
woods. ‘Take when he is poking about, with no suspicion 
of lurking danger. He'll knock over small dead trees, 
break down leaning ones, step on rotten logs, and make 
as much noise as a war tank going through a tin can fac- 
tory. But if you come in sight, unless you are right on 
top of him, he just simply melts out of sight. 

I didn’t come out of my tree for some time. That 

monster might be waiting behind a convenient shelter 
for me to reach the ground. 
I peered about in every 
direction before venturing 
to descend, but after a 
time, I gingerly came to 
earth, where I squatted 
down, and had a careful 
look around before starting 
for the house. 

When I came out in the 
road there was Mr. Moose. 

He was about sixty yards 

from me, and was standing 

hipshot. There were plenty 

of good climbable trees 

handy, and I knew now I 

could go up one rapidly, so 

| stood and watched him. 

He did not appear to be 
pugnaciously inclined any "Ree RAgS 
more, so we looked each See. th 
other over well. 

I left him there, and 

went on towards the house. 
But he must have gone into 
the woods immediately, 
and, to show he was a real 
sport, he did me a good 
turn. It was too dark to 
hunt any longer for the 
milch cow, and I had de- 
cided she would have to go 
until morning. But when 
I was half way to the house 
Jenny suddenly bounded 
out of ‘the brush. 

I was astonished. Jenny 
was one of those sedate 
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cows, that never get excited. So phlegmatic was she that 
I was sure there was nothing on earth could startle “her. 
But she was anything but serene now. ‘To the five cf a 
younger generation that streamed out of the woods after 
her, she showed a clean pair of heels all the way to the 
stable, and there Jenny stayed all night. She was not 
going to venture out, where roamed a bull such as her 
imagination had never conjured up. 


COUPLE of years ago in the fall, due to an ill- 

ness, the doctor ordered me to do no work for a 
month or so, but to roam about the woods, or do any- 
thing that was congenial. Very well. If I couldn't 
work I’d amble about the forest, and get better acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Moose and his family. 

It was a week before I had any luck, and then I 
jumped two in an old logging slash, that had grown up 
to young scrub spruce. They were startled and so was I. 
They milled about a bit, while I mounted a dead stub to 
get a better view—and to be on the safe side. Then 
they saw me, and started up an old skid road. It was 
not wide enough for two, and the side of it was no 
obstacle to a moose, whose heaven seems to be the worst 
possible slashes, but they persisted in running up this 
narrow skid road abreast; bunting each other over 
stumps, horns locking and rattling, but with no thought 
by either of giving up the right-of-way. It impeded 
progress, and wasn’t conductive to speed, but neither 
seemed to think of that. Both had started on that path, 
and both were going to stay on it, come what might. 
They stopped behind some heavy evergreen, and I maneu- 
vered around for some time observing them, as they stood 
nervously trying to decide what had startled them. 

Both were bulls. One 
was very large, and a de- 
cidedly dark red in color. 
The other was almost white 
as to legs and about half 
way up the sides of the 
body; the back a very dark 
gray. Somewhat darker 
than a blacktailed deer. It 
Was interesting, as moose 
in this section, at that time 
of year, are almost jet 
black on the back and part 
way down the sides, grad- 
ually tapering off lighter. 

Later, in the winter, I 
mentioned the experience 
to a trapper, and he told 
me he had seen the pair 
feeding in an open valley a 
week before. He told me 
something else about a 
moose that was new to me. 
They were grazing, he 
said, and were down on 
their knees. They would 
feed where they had raked 
the snow away, and, with- 
out getting up, would paw 
clear another patch, and 
go on feeding. I didn’t 
know a moose took a pray- 
ing posture when winter 
grazing. » 

A week before the hunt- 
ing season opened two 
years ago, it was necessary 
for me to leave early one 
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morning to catch the stage. It was the time of day to 
see game moving in the open. About a mile from home 
I spotted two moose browsing at the side of the road, in a 
dry watercourse, grown to willows. I took cover behind 
a scrubby pine some two hundred feet from them. One 
was a large bull, and the other a cow. 

While I watched I could hear the others of the bunch 
up on the sidehill, trampling down windfalls, breaking 
off branches in meandering around, and apparently hav- 
ing a rattling good time. I gave my attention to the two 
in the open, and as I continued to observe them, a calf, 
up on the sidehill, let loose its squawking bawl. The 
cow threw up her head, listened an instant, and turning, 
ducked into the woods to see what ailed her offspring. 
The bull gave over 
nibbling branches 
long enough to cast 
a lazily inquiring 
glance at her de- 
parting form, then 
he elevated his 
prow-like nose, and 
carefully tested the 
air in every direc- 
tion. His nose not 
appraising him of 
any lurking danger, 
he nipped off a bite 
or two, turned, and 
with a slightly dig- 
nified, somewhat 
arrogant pace, 
headed into the 
woods. 

Kicking the sad- 
dle horse gently, we 
moved down the 
road. Opposite 
where the bull had 
disappeared from 
view, we pulled up 
sharply. He was 
standing just within 
the shelter of the 
woods, facing partly 
away from us, and 
unconscious of our 
presence. 

Sitting quietly in 
the saddle I watched 
him. He was close 
at hand, giving an 
excellent chance for 
observation. He languidly nibbled off an enticing bough, 
reached down and took a bite of bunch grass, moved a 
step ahead, but he had no suspicion that we were watch- 
ing him, at a distance of less than twenty-five yards (I 
stepped it off later), although my horse was stepping 
around restlessly, and snorting gently. 
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OW, from this experience, and others, it is my 
opinion that the moose has no great range of vision, 

nor do I think his hearing is acute. Certainly a range 
horse would have spotted us instantly, under like circum- 
stances, even had he not heard my horse coming down 
the road, which, I feel sure, he would. This moose was 
mature, and should have had all his senses at their best. 
We left him there oblivious to our presence, and went 
on down the road. Two miles farther along, as we 
rounded a bend, a large bull moose stepped out of the 
woods into the road about a hundred yards ahead. He 
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halted an instant, and stared at us, and then stepped off to 
one side. A settler had cut his firewood on the road 
allowance at that side, and there was only one plant of 
any size left standing; a small willow. This would not 
afford cover for a coyote, yet the moose stepped behind it, 
raised his nose until the spade horns lay well back, expos- 
ing the edge of them only to our line of vision, and 
‘froze.’ Now, as I have stated, there seemed no cover 
there for an animal of size, but had I not seen him take 
cover, I certainly would have ridden up until I got a 
broadside view before seeing him. 

And this is the other point in favor of the moose’s 
limited intelligence. He can take cover to the height of 
perfection. No animal that roams the woods can, in this 
writer’s opinion, be- 
gin to compete with 
him in this respect. 
But those two points 
—disappearing and 
taking cover—seem 
to me to be the onl 
clever traits he pos- 
sesses. Of course, 
there is his wonder- 
ful sense of smell, 
but that has been 
given him, and, un 
like the other two 
points mentioned, 
has not been brought 
to perfection by aa 
effort on his part. 

The open season 
for big game came 
in, and a week later. 
a bunch of meat- 
hungry men, depen- 
dent on me for food, 
began clamoring fo: 
meat. At the time 
it was impossible to 
get in any domestic 
mcat, due to the 
condition of the 
roads, and these 
fellows wanted 
meat—lots of meat 
—and put up a stift 
argument as to why 
they should have it. 

**You’ve been 
snooping around the 
woods enough this 
fall to know where every last moose hangs out, so why 
not get one?” the spokesman for the bunch demanded. 
“How in blazes can we work without meat?” 

“Would meat get some work out of you?” I inquired 
mildly. 

“Feller,” he confided to me, “if we have plenty meat. 
you won't be able to grow timber fast enough for us. 
We'll work, you bet.” 

“Well,” I retorted sarcastically, “if meat will get an 
labor out of you fellows, you'll have it, if I have to run 
down a moose on foot, and kill it with a club.” 

He grinned. “Clubbed meat is just as good to us as 
any,” he informed me. “But don’t get so scart you for- 
get to bleed him.” 

So I was committed to an undertaking I had little lik- 
ing for, and struck out next morning. 

I went a mile north of camp to an old logging slash, 

(Continued on page 800) 


Bringing in the head. 
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: | Getting Action in Fly-Fishing 


oT 
OT 
t, Some Interesting Theories on Casting the Artifical Fly 
5 
d 
er HILE looking over one of our By SAMUEL G. CAMP _ sects seen on or near the water, and at 
ce standard angling books re- present the average fly-fisherman who 
a cently, a volume first pub- uses the dry fly to any, considerable 
: lished in 1902, the present writer noted what seemed to extent possesses a fairly good working knowledge of the 
'S be a curious misapprehension of the author’s in regard to appearance and general characteristics of the insects upon 
a the underlying theory of the dry-fly method. “Gossamer which trout feed, though his knowledge may be—and 
Is leaders and midget flies tied on hooks as small as Nos. 18 usually is—in no sense technical or scientific. And this, 
e- and 20 are in general use in Great Britain,” says the it must be admitted, is a considerable advance over the 
th author alluded to, in discussing dry-fly fishing for brown _ state of affairs prevailing not so many years ago—what 
t. trout as done in England, time the wet-fly fisher cus- 
ts “and the accepted method is tomarily retrieved his cast of 
d fishing upstream when the fly Casting the wet fly on flies upstream in a series of 
m floats as a dead one, and the a little New England stream. jerks, confidently believing 
i casts necessarily frequent, or the while that he was repro- 
S- the flies will float too near the ducing the action of a natural 
e, angler to be retrieved properly insect with the utmost fidelity. 
r- for the next cast.” The italics All of which is not saying 
l, are the present writer’s. that this method of working 
n Of course, as we all under- the flies is now obsolete, be- 
1 stand nowadays, a dry fly, cause the opposite is the case. 
‘0 cocked and floating on the Today wet flies are fished in 
1, water, by no means represents much the same manner that 
ut a dead insect. On the con- they were used prior to the 
'y trary, it simulates in a manner advent of the dry fly, and 
not possible with the wet fly, numbers of trout are taken on 
n the appearance and action of a sunken flies dragged upstream 
1c natural insect which is very against the current, but now- 
r much alive. It is, however, adays, at any rate, we “know 
t- very easy to see the source of better,’ and that’s something 
1 this mistaken idea as to the —we realize that no natural 
L, fundamental principle of the fly swims upstream against a 
MT dry fly method. “Working strong current, and that the 
Ie the fly,” giving the artificial taking of trout in this manner 
0 a supposedly natural action cannot be ascribed to success- 
Ic by the manner of handling ful imitation of the action of 
ie the rod, formed —and still the natural insect, but rather 
e does, for that matter—a part to—well, why not, primarily 
e and parcel of the wet-fly at least, action pure and sim- 
d game. Wherefore, lacking ple? 
it our present information on The fish sees something 
it the subject, it was no doubt moving. In other words, is 


dificult to conceive how an 
artificial fly, floating practi- 
cally at its own sweet will and 
entirely without the presum- 
ably necessary action imparted 
by the rod, could by any man- 
ner of means represent any- 
thing other than a “‘dead”’ in- 
sect. Merely the result of 
strict adherence to the time- 
honored tactics of the wet-fly 
rodster, coupled with a seem- 
ing failure to realize the actual 
appearance and action of a 
natural insect on the water. 
With the spread of dry-fly 
fishing in this country has 
come a better knowledge of 
the insect life of the stream. 
The very nature of the dry-fly 
art impels the angler to close 
observation of the natural in- 


attracted to the fly by its mo- 
tion. Promptly, without go- 
ing into executive session over 
whether or not the fly is acting 
in a natural manner, the trout 
instinctively strikes. It seems 
not unreasonable to suppose 
that something like the fore- 
going happens in many in- 
stances. But at other times, 
when the trout are in a more 
critical mood, perhaps feeding 
on some particular form of 
surface or sub-surface food, 
both the appearance and above 
all the action of the fly must 
be natural if much success is 
to be experienced—witness the 
ill effects of “drag” in dry-fly 
fishing. 

As a general proposition, 


(Continued on page 806) 





The Christmas Eve Chissic 


The Best of the Spirit of Christmas Was in the Air That Night 


By DR. THOMAS M. ARRASMITH, JR. 


OW this happened to be at this particular time 
is a matter now of years. The season would 
. no longer be complete without it. 

The day was the twenty-fourth of December, the time 
about noon, when the whining of a dog outside grew 
entirely irresistible and, as I might have known all along 
that I would, I began to get things ready for the 
Christmas Eve Classic. 

Classic, I call it, for such it has come to seem to me, 
though I realize a plea for leniency may be in order for 
so using the term. My defense is a certain and special 
fondness that I have for this one hunt of all the year. 
Then too, ’tis wholly mine own, that is, the dog’s and 
mine; and proprietary. rights are not without their privi- 
leges. Company, while never missed at all, nor sought, 
might not be so readily found on these occasions. It 
isn’t every man you meet who follows the dog in the 
field who is addicted to the sport to the extent of leaving 
friends and relatives foregathered for the holiday season 
for an afternoon of it. Friends, relatives, pre-prohibition 
proclivities and all are dead against it; but those at home, 
from long experience, have come to look with mild 
indulgence on this more or less harmless eccentricity of 
mine. And so it was that the hunt would be. As usual, 
twas to be a one-man affair. 

Now the nature of the thing is this. For many seasons, 
longer really than I can state with certainty, though my 
years do not approach the four score and ten, Christmas 
Eve afternoon has found me in the field with dog and 
gun after birds. Birds, mind you, neither partridge nor 
quail, though to me “‘bobwhite” is a partridge, if you 


insist upon finalities. The quest of him, however, from 
the time a 12-gauge gun and I were of about the same 
height, has ever been “bird hunting.’ So it has been 
for time out of mind, in the country here, where this 
hunt has come to be a part of Christmas to me. And, 
come good shooting or bad at other times, I cannot 
recall one of these on which what gods there be that rule 
such things have not looked with favor. Full of the 
moon or dark of it, on none of them have I turned home- 
ward at close of day without a bag that might be called 
a fair one. And many dogs have gone this hunt with 
me, dogs whose lineages are recorded in no written book, 
whose names are found in no regis- 
try. 

So you see, it’s grown to be a 
sort of religion with me, this hunt 
of mine on Christmas Eve, with the 
dogs I’ve come to know. And on 
the last one Judge and I were to 
go alone. Judge, you must know, 
is a big, dignified, doleful-eyed, 
white and black-ticked pointer of 
some eighty pounds or so. 

It was somewhat after dinner, 
about as definite a statement as one 
could reasonably be expected to 
make with reference to such an 
event as dinner on Christmas Eve, 
that we left the house. We went to 
the west of north, across that part 

of the town which, under terms of original survey before 
the Revolution, was to remain a common and not be 
subject to private purchase. Though negroes have 
settled it long since, as such to the present day it is 
known. Then, as the woods and fields spread out before 
me, far across the hills to the west the white front of 
Lochiel, one time home as the name implies of planters 
from the Highland Clan, appeared to slowly drop from 
view as the old road to the north, now fallen into disuse, 
was taken up. Here Judge made game at the edge of the 
woods; but though he hunted the little field of stubble 
most diligently, there was no point to tell me he had 
found his covey. So on we went. 

The way led through the pines; and presently the 
road became entirely straight and flat for a stretch of 
several hundred yards, a most peculiar thing for a mere 
woods road, leading now to nowhere. The truth of the 
matter is ‘tis not a mere woods road at all, but the 
straight-away of an old race track, where horses ran in 
years gone by, a place to make one reminiscent, as many 
another old roadway will. They have always affected 
me so, and this no less than any, though I have walked on 
sea-shells and coral above the clouds in Panama, where 
the old Camino Real led. For here, though no Bucca- 
neers and Spanish Dons fought and died for gold, did 
not good money change hands on running horses years 
ago, where now the wild turkey is known to make his 
roost? Yes, old roadways have possibilities for fancies if 
you have an eye for them. 

Then little negro cabins were passed along the way. 
In some of them they still made their homes, others were 
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fallen into further dilapidation, if that could be. For 
the life of you, you could hardly tell the one from the 
other, save for the ever present and barking “houn’ dog” 
who is invariably just a part of the premises. ‘Here a 
little patch of stubble about one of them, or an occasional 
straggling orchard in the back, attracted Judge to un- 
rewarded effort. At any of these places, as well he knew, 
a covey might be found; but today they were not there. 
And so it was for about a mile and a half beyond the old 
race track, where we left the road for the open country 
to the west. 

Across a marshy bottom we went and up the hills on 
the other side, toward another body of pines. Judge 
was far in the lead as I| started up the hills to the mock- 
orange hedge that runs along the crest and hides an old 
ruined house. There are cedars in the yard and stubble 
round about, an ideal place for birds. My hopes were 
high as I neared it, for Judge, in quartering down the 
wind toward it, slowed down, pointed and, before I 
reached him, broke and slipped on cautiously through 
the hedge. The scent was strong and certain. Breaking 
through myself, I saw him waiting for the gun. Here 
there was no doubt about the find; and, walking forward 
with gun held high, I flushed a splendid covey. 

And then the unexpected, but far from the unpre- 
cedented, happened. You don’t always score a double, 
even on such a covey rise, conditions, as here, being the 
most favorable; but one bird at least may be taken as the 
average expectancy, so to speak. With the jar of the 
gun on my shoulder from the first barrel, nothing 
happened. With the second, results were equally de- 
plorable; and, without the loss of so much as a feather, 
that covey vanished down the ravines and into the pines. 

Following them into the woods, Judge promptly 
flushed a single. I 
swore at him 
roundly, which is a 
thing all good dogs 
learn to expect on 
the least or no pro- 


especially after such 
an exhibition as I 
had just given in the 
open. They grow 
used to it, in fact, 
and take is as a mat- 
ter of course; and, 
but for a little add- 
ed dignity on their 
part, you are apt to 
find yourself com- 
pletely ignored. So 
it was here. Futher- 
more, he quietly in- 
terrupted me; and 
so appropriate to the 
occasion was the 
interruption, that I 
could but forgive 
him on the spot. He 
pointed beside a tree 
lap. 

Five birds flushed 
from beneath it and 
darted down a ra- 
vine, cutting sharply 
in to the left behind 
a cedar tree. It 
Was a. snap shot for 
one barrel only ; but, 
as [ covered one of 
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them and fired, through the cloud of feathers left floating 
in the air where he fell, 1 saw another leading bird, 
directly in line with the first. Obviously, if the first 
bird was centered, as he was; this other one was hit. 
Had he fallen? This I could not tell, for even as I 
caught sight of him, he was vanishing in the trees. Here 
was a chance, though, for a real double, two birds with 
one barrel, a thing that isn’t done every day, especially 
in the woods with singles. 


ETRIEVING the first bird, Judge took the course 

of the other one and was gone down an old clay 
wash; and he went in a most purposeful sort of way, as 
though he too suspected what I did. A good dog sees these 
things as well as you, you know, and acts accordingly. | 
found him by a felled tree top, standing at one of those 
half-way points of his. Without hesitation I hied him on. 
Now here’s a simile of disparagement I’ve heard for 
years, with which I take exception, viz: “the grace of 
a cow and the agility of an elephant.” However apt 
the reference to the cow may be, there’s no justification 
whatever for that to the elephant; and against it I have 
and do protest, the more so, in that this dog in question 
is apt to suggest that animal to the casual observer. For 
him who has never seen a two-tailed, two-ton monster 
stand on his fore legs on a barrel top, behold a pointer, 
the whole eighty pounds of him, gliding through a tree 
lap after a bird that’s down. To look at it, you wouldn’t 
have thought you could push him through. Yet with 
infinite care and precision he goes, turns and out he 
comes with a bird in his mouth. Never a twig broken 
nor a bough disturbed more than had a snake been in 
and out of it. And so I had my second bird to make 
the double. All was well with the world and Judge a 
fine dog once more. 
Going up the hill 
to the right there 
was another point. 
A single here was 
flushed, to be missed 
as clean as ever you 
will. Down the hill 
again and into the 
ravines we went, 
then into an old 
woods road, knee- 
high now with dry, 
dead grass. It ran 
along through over- 
hanging pines and 
cedars at right 
angles to the direc- 
tion the covey had 
followed in coming 
into the woods. 
Along such ways 
you had best be 
ready for a snap 
shot when you know 
that birds are in the 
woods. This thought 
came to me just be- 
fore I nearly stepped 
on one. A pretty, 
straight-away shot 
it was, as he sped 
down the long ave- 
nue of trees against 
the afternoon sky. 
And then, just a 
puff of brown feath- 
(C’d on page 784) 
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How to Build a Sneak Boat 


of the country have slightly 

different means of accomplish- 
ing the same ends. The duck shooter 
of the upper reaches of the Mississippi may use one type 
of boat while his brother, shooting on Barnegat Bay, may 
use a craft of entirely different design, but the results are 
much the same. In the matter of a sneak boat, the end 
may justify the means and it is quite possible that an old, 
leaky skiff, when properly camouflaged, will do the work 
just as well as the most intricate sneak boat, yet your 
sportsman firmly believes that he must use an approved 
type, and so it’s a sneak boat that we have here. The 
best features of several different types have been incor- 
porated in this design and the stern has been broadened 
out somewhat to permit the use of an outboard motor of 
low power. In the ordinary, double ender, the propeller 
would simply dig a hole and the stern of the boat would 
settle into it. The motor, too, will take away a lot of 
that long job of rowing and it will make the trip to and 
from the shooting grounds a lot pleasa.ter. 

The boat in question is some twelve feet six inches in 
length by four feet wide and is suitable for one or 
two gunners. The hull is eleven inches deep and a 
coaming on top of this adds another four inches, giving a 
boat that will be extremely seaworthy. The shape is 
round bottomed with a long, sloping bow and stern which 
will permit her to slip through the water with the least 
amount of fuss. There is four feet of deck forward and 
an eight inch washboard along the sides of, the coaming. 
A sort of outrigger is provided for rowing and there is 
a hole in the stern which is to be used for sculling when 
approaching the ducks. Unlike many boats, this one is 
planked with narrow strips of material, nailed through 
the edges to each other and to the frames. This makes 
an extremely strong and tight job. 

Steam bending is always considered an extremely hard 
job by those who have not tried to do it or by those who 
have gone about the job improperly. Actually, there is 
nothing to it and the experienced boat builder would 
much sooner use steam bent frames than build a boat of 
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By WILLIAM F. CROSBY 
Editor of “The Rudder” 


* movement. 


is to allow the wood to remain in the 
steam box, until it is thoroughly sat- 
urated. It must then be bent with 
the utmost speed in order that the wood shall retain its 
heat and moisture. 

The simplest form of steam box is to cut cut one half 
of the end of an old galvanized iron hot water boiler, 
such as is used in the kitchen. This boiler is propped up 
at a slight angle on some kind of a foundation within 
which a wood fire is built. A few buckets of water in 
the boiler will be sufficient, the water settling down in 
the end farthest away from the cut away end. ‘The 
wood, to be steamed, is then pushed in through the open- 
ing and a piece of canvas or old carpet is thrown over the 
opening. Keep a good, brisk fire going and replenish the 
water as it is depleted. ‘The wood should be left in for 
at least an hour and in the mean time, the molds, around 
which the wood is to be bent, should be arranged and 
made ready for instant work. Be sure to use good gloves 
when you remove the wood from the steam box, for it 
should be good and hot. If the wood is not hot and 
steaming, it will be impossible to make it take a good 
bend. Incidentally, such a steam box as this is fine for 
steaming up the ends of skis. 


S for the boat itself, it is necessary to make a set 

of four molds and a bow piece. These molds are 

set up on the floor at the proper distance, 3’-114”, being 
securely braced fore and aft and sideways to prevent 
The molds are made by making full sized 
patterns in paper to the dimensions as shown in one of 
the drawings. The molds for frames 1, 2 and 3 are 
temporary and are made from straight pieces, fastened 
together as shown in the upsidedown view of the frame- 
work. The stern is a solid piece of wood, but in order 
that the fastenings from the planking may have a good 
hold upon it, additional pieces are fitted on the forward 
side. These are called the cheek-pieces. The bow is also 
a solid piece of wood, rounded as shown. Both the stern 
and bow will have a slight bevel on the under side, that 
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Elevation, sections and plan view of the sneak boat. 
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is the side nearest the planking, so that the planking will 
fit up flush. 
With all of these pieces set up on a solid, level floor, 


the keel, a piece of oak or yellow pine 34” by 3”, is se- 
cured in place down the exact center. It may be screw 
fastened in place using brass or galvanized screws prefer- 
ably. 

In order that the plank- 
ing will fit properly, it is 
necessary to divide off each 
section into an equal num- 
ber of spaces, each space 
representing the width of 
a plank. Thus, if there are 
nineteen spaces on frame 
number 2, there should be 
an equal number for the 
stern and also the bow. By 
making these divisions equal 
on each mold, as well as 
the bow and _ stern, the 
planks will fit well and 
there will be no feather 
edges. Of course, the 
planks for one side should 
be made in duplicate for 
the other, and in the draw- 
ing, the planking is shown as being 114” wide amidships. 
This may be varied slightly to suit local conditions, but 
if the wood is too wide, it will not lay up flush against 
the frames or molds. 

When the divisions are all marked in, the plank next 
to the floor should be cut out, the edges planed smooth 
and then fitted in place. It is screw fastened to the 
stem and stern, but not to the molds, except by temporary 
nails which are driven in part way only. A similar plank 
is then secured in place on the opposite side of the boat. 
Then follow with the second plank and the third. It is 
now advisable to start with the planks nearest the keel, 
the garboards, one on each side. Follow this with the 
next planks above the garboard, in each ecase securely 
nailing the new plank, through the cdge to the next plank 
in place. It is a good plan to smear the edges of each 
plank with marine glue cr similar compound in order to 
prevent leaks. Thus each plank is fitted in place until 
we come to the last one, which is called the shutter. This 
is fitted by taking a pattern of the edges of the adjoining 
planks and cutting out the shutter to an exact fit. This 
plank, like the others, is temporarily nailed to the molds, 
and is nailed to the adjoining planks by toeing the nails 
in on a slant, using brads set into the wood on the outside. 

With the planking job complete, the boat may be 
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turned over and the material for the frames, when it js 
hot enough, may be bent into place at each of the molds, 
removing one mold at a time. The wood for the frames 
must be hot and pliable and while one man holds the 
frame down into the turn of the bilge, the other should 
secure it in place with a few wood screws from the inside 
of the boat. Before the next mold is removed, this frame 
should be screw fastened to every plank. The frames 
run in a continuous piece from one side to the other. Of 
course, as each mold is removed, it is necessary to take 
out the temporary nail fastenings and care should be 
taken to see that each nail hole is properly filled, either 
with a soft pine plug or by some waterproof cement. 


WO light pieces may be bent an inch down from 
the inner edge of the planking forming what are 
called clamps upon which the deck beams will rest. 
These pieces run from bow to stern. Next get the deck 
beams for the forward deck in place and then the coam- 
ings at the sides and the short beams that support the 
side deck. The deck may be made from any light mate- 
rial, covered with canvas, which should be laid in marine 
glue or old, sticky paint. Floor boards may be made for 
the inside and a screw-eye attached to the bow for a rope 
painter. A compass saw is used to cut a hole in the stern 
for the sculling oar and this 
hole should be well lined 
with leather with a lead 
strap over the top. ‘lhe 
sculling oar should also 
have leather on it where it 
passes through this hole. 
Oarlocks are provided 
on the side pieces, the oar- 
lock coming just a little 
above the edge of the coam- 
ing. Handholes are pro- 
vided in the piece support- 
ing the oarlock, these holes 
coming in exactly the center 
of the boat in such a way 
that one man on each side 
may pick her up when she 
is brought ashore. A light, 
protective molding is car- 
ried around the entire edge 
of the deck. The oarlock pieces may be backed up with a 
small knee in order to make them somewhat stronger and 
where this knee meets the oarlock piece, the corner should 
be cut away in order to permit any water that might 
accumulate, to run through and overboard. 


(Continued on page 793) 
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Gang-Hook Plugs 


Concerning the Effectiveness of Bait-Casting Lures 


T had always been a source of won- 
der to the writer how it was that 
black bass could strike a moving 

plug, equipped with several gangs of treble hooks, a neavy 
wallop and yet so often escape being hooked. In former 
years I used many of the large plugs then on the market 
equipped in this manner, yet, in spite of this fact, it was 
my experience that on the general average, one could 
count on at least three strikes to every fish hooked. After 
pondering this over for a while, I determined to seek a 
solution of the problem by the careful examination of a 
bass’ mouth and the conducting of an experiment. 

Accordingly the next time on my return from a suc- 

cessful bass fishing trip, I selected a fish, opened its mouth 
and inserted a sharp pointed single hook and then en- 
deavored to set the hook much in the same manner as 
would be done if the hook were attached to a line or 
plug. The experiment was a revelation. The hook 
almost invariably slipped out without catching, and it 
was only when by good luck the hook caught in some of 
the crevices of the mouth that the barb penetrated. A 
careful examination of the mouth disclosed the following 
facts: 

The roof of a bass’ mouth is solid bone and is prac- 

tically impenetrable. The only vulnerable portions are 
at the edge of the lips where a small segment of carti- 
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laginous membrane lies between the outer 
lip and the skull. The lower jaw is 
protected by the tongue, which proved to 
be a hard polished slippery body with much the same 
consistency as celluloid, and a hook placed on this surface 
invariably slid off much the same as it would have done 
on the latter material. The vulnerable points here were 
two narrow lateral strips or crevices paralleling the 
tongue on each side, starting at its base and ending at the 
lip. ‘There is also a spot at the angle of the jaws, mostly 
tough cartilage, but a sure-enough holding spot if one is 
lucky enough to set the hook there. It had been my 
experience that most of the fish caught on a plug are 
hooked through the thin membrane of the upper lip, 
previously referred to, which tears rather readily in the 
course of the fish’s struggle for freedom and rends into 
holes or openings sufficiently large to allow the hooks to 
drop out in the event of slack line, or be shaken out if 


the fish breaks water. 


pe on one occasion in many years of fishing have 

I ever hooked a fish through the lower jaw between 

the tongue and side of the mouth. In these two latter 

instances a top-water plug was used with two double 

hook; attached to the underside or belly of the bait, one 
(Continued on page 789) 





Sam found a frog sunning itself near a clump of marsh grass. 


Fly-Fishing for Frogs 


“The Eagle Does Not Make War Against Frogs” (Italian Proverb) 


CCORDING tto the 

above, Joe is no eagle. 

He isn’t. He does like 
to catch frogs. 
green granny in the picture. 

I took that photograph up on 
Bourbon County, Kansas. About 
a second after I made the exposure 
the frog escaped. Perhaps it dis- 
approved of being photographed 
‘with Joe. Maybe it resented Joe’s 
smug satisfaction as he posed. Any- 
way, it was one of the funniest 
things I ever saw. 

At the click the frog doubled 
up into a knot and seemed to 
explode in all directions at once. 
Joe now has some alibi which he 
advances when he tells about the 
escape of that frog. He thought 
it up on the way home, I suspi- 
cion, since he didn’t say a thing 
about it at the time. 

The alibi has to do with slipping 
feet and tangled tackle, I believe, 
neither of which I noticed. But, 
of course, I was looking at the 
frog, so I might be mistaken. 

Joe admits, I understand, that 
was the slickest, slimiest frog he 
ever saw. It looked the part. It 
also looked like a strong, deter- 
mined frog. I remember how 


Note how eagerly he clutches the great 
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one of its hind feet, of the «p- 
proximate size of a number six 


hand, gained a good footing within ° 
the buttoned opening of Joe’s coveralls and pushed. ‘The 


result, had I made a second exposure hurriedly, would 


Limestone Creek, in 


Notice how eagerly he clutches 
that great green granny. 
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scarcely have been fit for publication. 


The other hind foot, in the 
meantime, dealt Joe a nasty blow 
below the belt. The rest is some- 
what hazy in my mind, it all 
transpired so swiftly. I had a 
glimpse of an ungainly, spraddling 
form that leaped into the water 
with a loud splash and all was 
still. 

That serene, satisfied smirk you 
observe on Joe’s smiling face i: 
the picture fled precipitate! 
Amazement and incredulity took 
its place. That was a nice fr 
one of the largest [ ever saw. | 
fact, and we were loath to lose 
it. So Joe went around the cr 
of the pond and sat down to w 
for it to come to shore. 

I returned to my fly-fishing tor 
perch and Son Sam hunted dili- 
gently up and down the shore- 
line lest the escaped captive return 
to our side of the little prairie 
pond. 

The meadowlarks sang in the 
low bushes along the creek, the 
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blackbirds chattered in 
the trees in a bend and 
the bobwhites whistled 
off in the near distance. 

[ cast a black gnat 
and a western bee over 
beyond a submerged 
boulder that showed 
reddish-brown ten feet 
from the far bank. I 
drew it slowly past the 
boulder and had a 
strike. A vicious, rush- 
ing strike that cut the 
line off through the 
water at a great rate. 
I love the tigerish strike 
of the black-perch. He 
is worthy game for the 
fly-rod, I think. 

| pressed the release 
of my automatic reel and a seven-inch black perch came 
reluctantly in. As I squatted to retrieve my catch I 
looked across and saw Joe tip-toeing up the bank. I let 
my perch swim off and sat down to see how Joe would 
engineer the recapture. 

Joe raised his rather stiff rod and swung a feathered 
fly outward. Back and forth he swung it several times, 
lowering it slowly toward the grass at the water’s edge. 
Ten seconds he stood poised—twenty—then he lifted 
the rod sharply and that giant frog hung, spraddled in 
the air. 

“But,” I said, when Joe had come back to our side of 
the stream, “how do you get ’em to strike a second time? 
They always refuse my lures after the hook pricks them.” 

“See this?” said Joe, displaying frog and fly with a 
trace of pride in past achievements. “It works fine on 
frogs that aren’t hungry.” 

“This” was a treble hook and Joe had snagged that 
frog under the chin with it! 

Sam found a frog presently in a mess of moss, a green 
granny that sunned herself near a clump of marsh grass. 
| promptly suspended a number one red-ibis fly with a 
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Sam and his two bass. 
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tiny trailer of pork-rind 
upon it before her, eas- 
ing it out gradually, lest 
she take fright. The lure 
oscillated before her, 
touching her now upon 
the nose, now upon the 
back. She gave it not 
the slightest attention, 
sitting serenely upon the 
moss, stolid as a pagan 
idol. 

I tired presently of 
reaching to the fullest 
extent of my arm. I 
drew in to rest a mo- 
ment. The fly entangled 
upon a small cluster of 
water vegetation eight 
inches in front of the 
frog’s nose. The moss 
resisted my gentle efforts to loosen it. ‘The fly raised and 
settled as I pulled gently. 

The frog waked up and leaped upon my lure. There 
was a splash, a tug, a violent commotion and | had the 
frog securely hooked. She was full of eggs and I prompt- 
ly released her, no worse, I hope, for her short, uncom- 
fortable journey through the air suspended by a lip. 


HILE fly-fishing from a four foot bank a little 

later, I had a strike that made a great swirl. | 
cast in again and again, but was not able to find the fish. 
‘Twenty yards farther on I descended in a cow path to a 
gravelly beach in a bend. I took two perch, too small to 
keep, from the bend and missed another large fish that 
arose to my lures in a shallow neck. 

Stepping into the water, I flipped my flies as far as I 
could reach back into the shallows into which the fish had 
fled. Two ridges greeted them. I began a retrieve, felt 
two tugs and presently landed two nice perch, six and 
seven inches long, by wading. out upon the gravel. 

My next attempt was abortive. The lures landed in a 

(Continued on page 792) 
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Sitting there serenely, as stolid as a pagan idol. 





Hunting the Rim-Rock 


Whitetails in the Texas Canyon Country 


N NOVEMBER the Fourteenth 

of last year the big preparations 

were being made, grub assembled 
and equipment packed, preparing for the 
yearly trek into the Deer Country. There 
were four in the party—Riley, Bill, 
Daddy King and I—Daddy King offici- 
ating as care-taker and chief cook and 
bottle washer. Fortunately, we are so 
situated that it is only a few hours run 
from our home town of San Angelo in 
Texas to the canyon country, the home 
of the bucks. 

We pulled out at six o’clock on a clear 
cold morning heading for the Pecos, and 
reached the Yates ranch about three in the afternoon 
after travelling over rutty and rough roads. The Yates 
ranch is now the heart of the greatest oil discovery in the 
history of the world, but previous to that discovery it 
was the heart of the deer country. One line of the 
ranch is the Pecos River, normally a clear alkali stream 
containing innumerable fish. The ranch itself is situated 
only a short distance back from the river, the buildings 
being at the mouth of a canyon surrounded on two sides 
by a precipitous rugged line of hills covered with soto 
and shin oak, interspersed with sheer drops of many feet 
from the clear cut rim-rock to the next ledge below, 
then from ledge to 
ledge to the floor of 
the canyon, taxing 
a mere human’s in- 
genuity, lung ca- 
pacity, and staying 
powers to attain the 
top. 

At the ranch we 
were cordially met 
by our old friend 
Harve who assured 
us that back in the 
far reaches of the 
ranch, away from 
the immediate range 
of the game-hogs, 
there were still a 
few deer, and di- 
rected us up a lat- 
eral canyon, over 
an imitation road, 
through innumer- 
able gates, to our 
terminus, a wind- 
mill and a_ tank, 
where we made 
camp. Putting up 
tents, making beds, 
and gathering fire- 
wood we struck out 
in different direc- 
tions. We were 
camped at the base 
of a star—the rays 
being formed by 
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The ten-point head. 





The elusive whitetail. 
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rugged canyons, a beautiful hunting coun- 
try in which in the years past several 
good bucks had gone down for the count. 
We hunted hard until dark, coming in 
from different directions, each having 
hunted separately, disheartened, without 
the sight of a flag. 

That night, after the inevitable beans 
and bacon the Graveyard Blues were 
played. Previously we had always seen 
deer and had passed up all but the choice 
heads, and this day not even a doe was 
seen. We agreed to hunt one more day, 
and if nothing was sighted to move camp. 
: Next morning Riley asked to hunt 
with me as this was his first trip in this area. Bill went 
by himself to the southwest, Riley and I taking the 
northeast line of canyons. After hunting from just after 
daylight until about two in the afternoon, working the 
side pockets of the canyons and carefully searching out 
the heads, we crossed over, after a breath- taking climb, 
to another intersecting canyon, and had just reached the 
rim-rock and were looking for a way down when a four- 
pointer rolled out from a pocket directly below us. \We 
were approximately three hundred feet above the canyon 
floor when Riley went into action with an old-time long 
barrel 25-35 Winchester, with which he was poison, and 
the buck went down 
as if struck with 
a 75 MM. I knew 
that Riley had hit 
the buck in at least 
two places and told 
him so before we 
climbed down, 
crossed the canyon, 
and up the other 
side almost to the 
rim-rock. He was 
a pretty thing, slick 
and fat, with sym- 
metrical immature 
horns, but wonder- 
ful camp meat at 
that. He grew 
heavy before camp 
was reached, which 
was over five miles 
away. 

The next morn- 
ing every one ot 
away late on the 
hunting. A fruit- 
less day, nothing 
seen, and upon the 
return to camp at 
dark the consensus 
of opinion was to 
move — get across 
the river and back 
into the hills to 4 
place accessible only 


(C’d on page 802) 
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Part Five—The End of a Perfect Week 
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T the end of the week, 
when we had loaded up 
to start home, the wag- 

on-box was nearly filled with ducks. With the exception 
of Jim, all of us had fairly learned to shoot ducks flying. 
Not one of us wished to go home, not even Jim, but the 
state of our larder made this necessary. All of our bacon 
was gone, eggs, butter, potatoes, and not much flour 
remained. We had tired of eating ducks, squirrels, and 
quail. Lately we had begun to make inroads on a neigh- 
boring turnip patch. 

A couple of days before we were to have started home 
we saw a man in that turnip patch, going about over it, 
and we knew very well that he could see where the 
turnips had been pulled. He had his wagon and had 
‘ome to gather the turnips. John and I might have been 
inclined to sit tight and say nothing, but that wasn’t 
Albert’s way. He at once started off to see the man, 
though he knew the owner might be wrathy about those 
turnips. John and I went with him, a little bit shame- 
faced, but we had to see it out. Getting closer, Albert 
recognized the turnip farmer as an acquaintance who lived 
back on the bluffs. He was a touchy old German, very 
tenacious of his rights, as a German is liable to be, and 
more than likely he had suffered before from the depre- 
dations of duck 
hunters. 

He looked up 
sternly as we ap- 
proached, Albert in 
the lead, but his 
face softened. I 
have little doubt but 
what the man knew 
instinctively that 
Albert was honest. 
Besides, the lad was 
a handsome, smiling 
youngster, and he 
had courage, both 
moral and _ physical. 

“Mr. Rudolf,’”’ 
said Albert, “we 
got into your tur- 
nips. You see, we 
ate up about every- 
thing we had, and 
we got hungry for 
turnips. We didn’t 
know who to ask 
for them, but now 
we know they are 
yours, we are will- 
ing to pay for 
them.” 

Jake Rudolf 
looked speculatively 
at John and me, 
some doubt in his 
face, then turned to 


Albert. 
“You want to pay 
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“Sure,” Albert asserted. “We 
got your turnips and we want to 
pay for them.” 

“Vell! Vat you know about that? You are the first 
duck hunter vat I effer hear about who said he stole 
something! You don’t owe me nothing for them turnips. 
Heilich! Vat’s a few turnips? A bushel is only fifteen 
cents. I gif fifteen cents to see one honest duck hunter. 
Canst Deutsch?” 

“Yaw,” said Albert, and the two shook hands. Ensued 
a rapid fire conversation in German, ending in an invita- 
tion for Jake to come in to dinner with us. Jim not only 
had some of the turnips cooked, but a squirrel soup, made 
by boiling sliced potatoes with the squirrels, seasoned with 
garlic and red pepper pods, found in the garden. Jake 
had probably eaten a light breakfast, but he didn’t eat a 
light dinner, and at the end was so well satisfied with 
Jim’s cooking and our company that he decided to stay 
all night with us. He had been in the Union Army, and 
told us war stories until very late, the latest that we had 
yet been up. Mr. Rudolf concluded he would sleep with 
Jim, four being too many in a bed, according to him. 

“Better sleep with us,” Albert advised seriously. 

The old German looked at Albert shrewdly. ‘“‘Neffer 
mind, Albert,” he said. “If I git me a louser, the ole 
voman yist kill him 
mit petpug pizen.” 

“There hain’t no 
lice on me, I’d have 
you know,” Jim de- 
clared indignantly. 

““Mebbe so,” Jake 
admitted. “But I 
know dot faller, 
Pete, vat lifs here.” 

John and I were 
trying to keep from 
laughing aloud. Jim 
looked at us with 
wild suspicion. “I 
believe you did it 
a-purpose,” he said. 

“Nothing to it,” 
John denied. “You 
don’t do nothing to 
lice on purpose. 
They are the chaps 
that do things to 
you. The only way 
you can do anything 
to a louse on pur- 
pose is catch him 
first and then have 
a hammer.” 

“Ach!” exclaimed 
Jim, “you was sich 
a fool, and Charlie 
don’t know nothin’ 
but to laugh.” And 
he gave a surrepti- 
tious scratch, which 
made it worse. 


for them ?” he asked. 


A rabbit on its form. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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REFLOODING THE MARSHES 


HERE was a time when the United States was 

the greatest self-contained wild fowl country on the 

earth. The birds that nested within its borders in 
the spring rested within them during the winter. The 
great majority of ducks no longer breed within our bor- 
ders and unless something is done to relieve the congestion 
on our coastal waters the flocks that now winter in Mex- 
ico will be augmented and we will be in the position of 
European countries that depend for their shooting upon 
flights from other lands. 

The wild fowl that wing their way across the country 
each spring and fall follow their ancient flight-ways in 
diminished number. The great river systems of the 
Mississippi, the Missouri and the Ohio still flow, but 
their tributaries no longer connect a great chain of inland 


lakes, marshes, sloughs and pond holes rich in the grasses, 


blubs and seeds upon which wild fowl thrive. These 
great natural feeding grounds have disappeared. They 
have been ditched and diked and drained to make soil to 
grow wheat and corn in a country with more tillable farm 
land than it knows what to do with. This is the reason 
that duck shooting over the greater part of this country is 
not what it was once. 

As the lakes and pond holes were drained, the flocks 
that had nested there for generations moved on searching 
for a place in which to nest and rear their young. The 
friendly marshes at the head of the streams disappeared 
and now the flocks in spring pass our northern borders to 
take refuge in the great sanctuaries that the Dominion 
to the north had wisely provided for its wild life. Today 
Canada is the wild fowl nursery of America. 

The first important step made for the restoration of 
the wild fowl of this country was the Forest AND 
STREAM declaration in 1894 that the sale of game should 
be forbidden. It was followed by laws in several of the 
states forbidding the sale of game and making market 
hunting illegal. There came another Forest AND 
STREAM measure, The Migratory Bird Law. It pro- 
hibited spring shooting and saved millions of ducks on 
their northern flight. Since then there has been a general 
enlargement of the sporting vision of the°country. Sea- 
sons have been shortened, bag limits reduced, hours for 
shooting controlled and weapons restricted. The time 
has arrived when legislation has done all that can rea- 
sonably be looked for in that direction. The work to be 
done now is along other lines. 

It is known that hawks, crows, gulls and other vermin 
destroy more ducks in the nesting season than are killed 
by all the gunners of the land. The Canadian Provinces 
are taking steps to control these pests and the legislatures 
of the states are being aroused to the importance of pro- 
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tecting valuable game birds by destroying the birds that 
prey upon them. As soon as the vermin of this country 
is under control, the sportsmen can look forward to a 
steady increase in the number of wild fowl that will come 
down each year from the great nesting grounds in the 
north. The question that confronts the gunner of the 
inland states is how to hold these birds throughout the 
season. The only way this can be done is by providing 
sanctuaries along their flight ways where they can feed 
and rest. 

The Norbeck bill that embodies all of the principles 
which Forest AND STREAM has advocated for the past 
five years has been passed by the United States Senate. It 
appropriates one million dollars from the federal treasury 
each year for the purchase of sanctuaries. It leaves the 
states free to develop such public shooting grounds as 
they may will. The farmer and the sportsmen are left 
free to develop their duck marshes and attract the inevi- 
table overflow from the great government sanctuaries. 

The drainage craze that swept across this country was 
fostered by political drainage boards, levee contractors 
and bond salesmen. Their ill advised operations have 
been a factor in reducing our agricultural population to 
the lowest standard of living in the nation and created a 
situation of acute political and economic importance. 

There are millions of acres in this country that have 
been drained to make farming lands. Much of it would 
be worth more today if in its original state. There is 
more money in one hundred acres of good duck marsh 
than there is in an equal acreage of corn. The duck 
marsh properly handled will exceed the profit of the aver- 
age farm land. 

To attract wild fowl to your marsh lands you must 
take means to conserve a sufficient amount of water, plant 
the food on which they thrive, provide suitable cover and 
protect them from their natural enemies. This will at- 
tract the birds and you can hold them if the food holds 
out and you do not shoot too heavily. The investments 
that are made in this direction will be well repaid. 
cs S 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CONSERVATIONISTS 


HE fifteenth annual conference of conservation 

bodies and game commissioners of the country 

will be held in New York City on December 3rd 
and 4th, 1928 under the auspicies of the American Game 
Protective Association. 

The chairman of the conference is George D. Prat 
President of the American Forestry association, w!! 
able administrative work and liberal philanthropies 
known and appreciated throughout the entire country 

Some of the organizations which have been invited 
participate officially and which will present for the « 
sideration of the next conference major conservation 
projects in which they are interested are the following: 
the American Game Protective Association; the [7 
Walton League of America; the National Association of 
Audubon Societies; the American Forestry Association; 
the International Association of Game, Fish and Con 
vation Commissioners; the Game Conservation Soci: 
the American Fisheries Society; the Western Association 
of State Game Commissioners ; the American Wild Fow!- 
ers; the National Association of the Fur Industry; the 
American Gamekeepers Society; the American Nature 
Association; the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey; the United States Bureau of Fisheries; the 
National Parks Service; the United States Forest Service; 
the National Parks Association; National Conference on 
State Parks; and the Camp Fire Club of America. 
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Conference sessions will continue for two days with 
evening sessions, and will be open to all persons interested 
regardless of their membership in any of these organiza- 
tions. The federal governments of the United States and 
Canada and the various state and provincial governments 
will be represented by their fish and game officials; and 
many state and local game protective associations will 
have official representation. 

The conference, in bringing together representatives of 
practically all groups concerned in a national or interna- 
tional way in the conservation of wild life, serves as a 
melting pot or clearing house for plans and methods, 
and results in more harmony and unity of action than 
could be accomplished in any other way. 

Conservation of our wild life resources is gradually 
assuming definite form as to principles and methods, due 
very largely to the deliberations and comparison of ideas 
of this annual conference. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ENDORSES 
FOREST AND STREAM LEGISLATION 


HE National Committee on Wild Life Legislation 
has been organized in compliance with a _ reso- 
lution passed at a joint convention of conserva- 

tion officials and leaders of organizations at Seattle the 
latter part of August. The personnel of the committee 
consists of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, New York 
City, Chairman; Carlos Avery, President of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, New York City, Vice 
Chairman; Seth E. Gordon, Conservation Director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, Chicago, Secretary ; 
Dr. John C. Phillips, President of the American Wild 
Fowlers, Wenham, Massachusetts, Treasurer; and 
Messrs. George D. Pratt, President of the American 
Forestry Association, New York City; E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden of Maryland, representing the 


International Association of Game, Fish and Conserva-’ 


tion Commissioners; R. G. Parvin, State Game and 
Fish Commissioner of Colorado, representing the Western 
Association of Fish and Game Commissioners; I. 
Zellerbach, President of the California Game and Fish 
Commission; I. T. Quinn, State Game and Fish Com- 
missioner of Alabama; Keith McCanse, State Game and 
Fish Commissioner of Missouri; and Gustave Pope of 
Detroit. 

The members of this committee are all recognized 
leaders in conservation affairs, and because of their 
geographical distribution throughout America will bring 
together the best thought of the entire nation on this 
very important subject. 

In addition to perfecting an organization and laying 
plans for future activities, the committee decided to make 
the Norbeck Migratory Bird Refuge Bill; which has 
passed the Senate and is now pending in the House, its 
first order of business. Government offcials concerned, 
as well as other conservation leaders, were invited to 
appear before the committee. After due deliberation the 
committee decided to support the Norbeck Bill in princi- 
ple as it now stands, but will recommend such minor 
amendments as may be desirable to make it effective. 

In effect this means that the plan is to secure from 
Congress an annual appropriation of one million dollars 
for the creation of inviolate migratory bird refuges 
throughout the entire country rather than ask the sports- 
men of America to contribute the funds through a federal 
hunting license. It also means that the government will 
not undertake to supply and administer public hunting 
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areas adjacent to these refuges, but will leave that matter 
entirely in the hands of the several states. 


There has been determined opposition to both the 
federal license and the public hunting grounds features 
of the original bill, and the committee believes the plan 
above outlined will meet with universal approval. 

The next meeting of the committee will be held in 
New York City early in December when further plans 
will be announced. It should bring about a coordinated 
nation-wide movement. 
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A NEW APPOINTMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


HARLES H. ENGLAND, for four years private 

secretary to Governor A. W. McLean, and an 

enthusiastic sportsman and conservationist, has 
been elected by the North Carolina Board of Conserva- 
tion and Development as State Game Warden, and will 
take office about September Ist. 

Mr. England’s appointment comes after the first year 
of operation of North Carolina’s new State-wide game 
law. The functions of State Game Warden were han- 
dled for the first year by Major Wade H. Phillips, 
director of the Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. 

Reporting to the Board on the first year of the game 
law, Director Phillips said: “It is a tribute to North 
Carolina citizenship that the new State-wide game law 
has been so well received. More than 138,599 citizens 
have paid license taxes to the State, amounting to over 
$204,000, practically without protest. Total cases of 
violations at this time for the whole State amount to only 
875. Certainly many violations occurred which did not 
receive attention. It is the purpose of the Department 
during the coming season to have a rigid enforcement. 
We cannot justify the collection of the hunting tax unless 
the law is enforced and the supply of game is protected 
and allowed to increase.” 

At a recent meeting of the Conservation Board, a num- 
ber of new regulations were adopted among which was 
the lowering of the fee for a State license for the coming 
season from $5.25 to $3.25, with the provision that a 
State license must be obtained by any one hunting outside 
of his home county. It is believed that license receipts 
will be increased by this change because of the anticipated 
rise in number of State license sales. 

Based on reports from approximately 40 per cent of the 
138,448 hunters who took out licenses, estimates of the 
leading types of game taken during the open seasons are 
as follows: 

1,555,270 rabbits; 1,263,360 squirrels; 4,510 deer; 
28,620 raccoons; 324,210 opossums; 16,810 minks and 
skunks; 720 wildcats; 34,140 muskrats; 981,980 quail; 
6,110 turkeys; 3,320 grouse and pheasants; 17,540 snipe; 
1,220 rails and coots; 12,740 woodcocks; 170,270 doves; 
5,280 geese, and 103,690 ducks. 

Totaling all, it is estimated that gunners of North 
Carolina last season killed 4,529,590 pieces of game, or 
almost two for each resident of the state if distributed 
evenly. 

With the establishment of a comprehensive system of 
game refuges in the state, which has already been started 
by the conservation department, and restocking and pro- 
tective activities now under way, it is believed that this 
annual kill will be increased materially within the next 
few years. 
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Civilizing a Set-Trigger 

NE of the objéctions—from my own standpoint 

—to the average sporting rifle brought to this 

country from Europe is that it is fitted up with 
that tenderfoot’s delight, the set or hair trigger. A good 
set trigger on a single shot rifle, particularly one fitted 
with telescope sight, or even on a repeating rifle to be 
used for long, deliberate shots is perfectly all right, and 
often an aid to hitting things in the hands of the man 
used to such device. 

But on a bolt action rifle, which may be used for pour- 
ing a hasty fire after fleeing game, it is merely another 
aid to getting rattled and shooting all over the landscape. 
The victim has his choice of stopping to set the fool trig- 
ger each time after working the bolt—or else using the 
unset pull, which ordinarily figures out about 8 lbs. If 
he is at all used to the set part of the pull, he is not going 
to be his own sweet self with a pull suddenly changing 
to said 8 lbs. 

Also the set trigger slows up the firing mechanism of 
the rifle, making the slow bolt action even slower. Such 
an action as the Mannlicher in which about a half pound 
of hardware joy-rides forward, is slow enough without 
adding the delay of a lock in the trigger mechanism, 
which has to act before the firing pin is released. 

The attached cut shows how my old friend, George 
Garrison, of Olympia, Washington, for years with the 
Remington Company as an expert in production, solved 
this set-trigger 
problem ona 

choenauer- 
Mannlicher, 
abeautifully made 
rifle afflicted with 
settriggeritis. 

The parts at 
the left of the 
photograph were 
removed and 
may be replaced 
at any time to 
return the rifle to 
its set trigger 
condition. A 
hook was at- 
tached to the 
rear trigger fas- 
tened to the 
knock-off pin, 
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and it results in a clean 3% Ib. pull which George says 
is entirely safe from accidental firing through slamming 
the bolt home. There is no lost motion and no creep. 

The Mannlicher of Austrian persuasion is nicely 
enough made, so the bolt cannot easily be slammed 
through with the sear failing to catch in the sear notch 
in the firing pin. 

However, I have seen sloppy Mausers in which this 
could be done. 

Generally speaking, the attempts to make clean fixed 
pulls on bolt-action rifles have not worked out well in this 
country. However, anything Garrison passes as O. K. 
may be used to solve the problem for other shooters. 


The Accuracy of the 32-20 Revolver 


Pilgrim writes in the other day wanting to know the 
worst about the .32-20 revolver and what accuracy it has 
—if any. 

The attached group was shot with my own .32-20 at 
the Smith & Wesson factory by Shooter Bingham, who 
has made his place at Perry in various pistol matches and 
is a real pistol pointer. Shot at 15 yards, the 6 shots 
measure | % inches. 

In the nature of human wobbling this must contain 
some human error, but even if it represented the sum 
total of the accuracy possibilities of the gun, it is likely 
good enough for the average man who wants the .32-20) 
for outdoor use. 

Another pleas- 
ing phase of this 
particular calibre 
is that the 32-20) 
shoots with good 
practical accuracy 
and without 
change in the gun 
the smaller, less 
noisy, less pow: 
ful and cheaper 
cartridges, the 
32 S & W and 
the .32 S & W 
Long. 

There is a 
slight change in 
point of impact, 
but it is easily 
learned by a little 
shooting and the 
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Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) cartridges are the last word in modern rifle ammunition. Lubaloy Open-Point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets are 
the choice of many big game expeditions. Western Lubaloy .22’s are Greaseless. Non-Corrosive. Keep you and your gun clean. Try them! 
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little pocket-gun cartridges are very 
handy for short range and meat-in-the- 
pot work. It is not necessary to shoot a 
nice big 3c 32-20 hull at a grouse sitting 
on a limb 20 ft. away and begging for 
a place in the Mulligan pot. 

The .32-20 line includes lead bullets and 
black or black modification powder, lead 
bullets and smokeless, and metal patched 
and soft point bullets with smokeless. 
The revolver is NOT intended for .32-20 
High Velocity and .32-20 Hi Speed which 
develop about twice the pressure that 
should be used in a revolver. 

The Smith & Wesson folks say that 
their late chrome steel cylinders will 
stand these pressures and that they have 
tried the stunt, but that it is very, very 
unadvisable—something like running a 
four-ton truck over a bridge built for 
two-ton maximums. 

To my mind a 6 inch barrel .32-20 
with pull not over 4 Ibs. and with good 
sights is the best outdoor revolver built— 
by which I mean the incidental shooting 
of any outdoor man who likes to tote 
a handgun—not the man-killing bosh so 
many of these revolver writers chatter 
about. A revolver is good for some- 
thing besides extinguishing fellowmen 
who may disagree with you as to own- 
ership of property and other matters. 
And, I have put under my microscope 
enough .32-20 bullets taken out of human 
beings to have no doubt that this gun is 
plenty in case such unpleasant eventuali- 
ties should turn up. 

The velocity with the 100 gr. bullet, 
loaded as standard by some factories, is 
over 1,000 ft. and with the 115 gr. is 
about 970. The velocity of the much 
used .38 S & W Special is 860 ft. 
FACTORY “PROOF” 

TION? 


Some of these gun factories may 
“prove” their guns with excessive loads 
and may inspect them for this and that 
before putting them out, but if they do 
they certainly play in some tough luck 
with their guns when said guns get into 
the hands of the dear public. One of my 
sporting goods friends took a new bolt- 
action high-power rifle down into the 
basement range the other day and fired 
two shots to see if she worked. She did. 

He then sold it to a chap who took it 
home and looked it over earnestly then 
came galloping back into the store with 
blood in his eye. A neat crack appeared 
in the forward edge of the receiver, where 
the barrel joins it. Cracks are not worn 
in the best society of receivers these days. 

The rifle was turned over to me, and 
it is going to the rifle range with me, and 
it is going to eat one of Uncle Sam’s 
75,000 Ib. blue pill test cartridges. Also 
you may take it for granted that “papa” 
is going to be on the sending end of a 
long string around a substantial corner 
when the said blue pill is fired. I mis- 
trust that crack. 

Also this rifle accepted the maximum 
or “no go” head-space gauge, contrary to 
the rules of safety and rifle testing, and 
it pulled just a neat 9 Ibs. The maxi- 
mum allowed on the Springfield is 5% 
Ibs. and it is “military musket.” 

I have said some tough things about 
the German Mausers dumped over here 
after the war, but this here fusee, of 
standard American make, compares 
pretty favorable in its vices with the 
worst Mauser. 


AND _ INSPEC- 


THE LORD DEWAR CUP STAYS 
WITH US 
Uncle Sam’s picked aggregation of 
twenty small-bore rifle shots, sifted from 
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the odd 1500 riflemen at Camp Perry, 
once more defeated the British small- 
bore Dewar rifle team in September, 7881 
to 7865, which sixteen point margin out 
of a possible 8,000 is not a very safe one. 

This Dewar match thing is getting to 
be no game for a gentleman, it is just 
plain hard work. Consider that our first 
outdoor Dewar team of 1919, which I had 
the honor of captaining, scored 7617 to 
7523 for the British, or some 264 points 
under the team of this year. 

The team of twenty fires twenty shots 
per man at 50 yards on the target having 
approximately an inch ten-ring and 
twenty shots per man at 100 yards on the 
target having a two-inch ten-ring, pos- 
sible team total 8,000 points. 


+32-20 Smith & Wess 
shot at 15 yards by Bingh 


«32-20 
Srith & Wess, 
at 1% yards. 


Mi ; 


As 7881 is 98.5% this means that each 
man scored a mean of 98.5% out of 100 
at both 50 and 100 yards. 

This would be extraordinary enough at 
50 yards for twenty riflemen, but taking 
it at 100 yards also where the first three 
years of the Dewar failed to see a single 
possible of ten shots, the team total is 
almost unbelievable. The average per 
man was 394 ex 400 in round numbers. 
The highest score in 1919 was less than 
this. 

Let’s pick out some little boys who 
don’t play so hard. We beat the British 
less than one point per man out of 400. 


MORE ABOUT SPRINGFIELD RE- 
CEIVERS 

Concerning those “brittle” Springfield 
receivers under 800,000, the Armory re- 
marks in a recent article in Army Ord- 
nance: 

“It has been found that the heat treat- 
ment which was given these low num- 
bered receivers did not render them suf- 
ficiently strong and ductile to be satis- 
factory under abnormal pressure condi- 
tions. It was not until 1917 (14 years 
after the appearance of the rifle) when 
ammunition ‘was manufactured in large 
quantities and when troops of uncertain 
training and experience were using rifles, 
that opportunities for accidents due to 
faulty ammunition and excessive head- 
space became great. Under normal con- 
ditions these receivers had been found 
satisfactory.” 

I hope to remark: If the Armory made 
800,000 rifles covering a period of four- 
teen years and had not found that the 
receivers were not satisfactory by that 
time, either the receivers did what was 
required of them or else the Armory 
was very, very dumb. 


Naturally the new nickel steel re- 
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ceiver, correctly heat-treated, is much 
stronger than the uld one and much pref- 
erable particularly with war or other 
doubtful ammunition, but this is no rea- 
son for using a long string every time you 
shoot your old rifle. ‘ 

Also it develops that the “new” nickel 
steel receivers now being used on the 
Springfield are merely surplus from Rock 
Island which adopted nickel steel in 191 
and which had about a half million Jef 
over at the Armistice, partly made or in 
the blank. 


WHY RIFLES LEAVE HOME 


The most dangerous test of a high 
power rifle is not thrust or pressure 
against the locking lugs or locking bolts 
from overloads. For instance I saw a 
Model 1895 Winchester which had been 
fired with such huge overloads in .280 
cases—for which the rifle had been re- 
built for experiment—that the tocking 
bolts were actually bent backward pre- 
venting any further opening or closir~ 
of the breech. 

On the other hand, out in the work- 
bench as I write, is another Model 1895 
simply blown to scrap iron so far as re- 
ceiver and bolt are concerned. It was 
not done in proof or experiment, but done 
by a deer hunter who had fired two 
shots previous to the one wrecking the 
rifle, and who killed the deer with the 
shot which blew up. 

The head of the case is entirely gone 
—and the explanation is easy—either a 
huge overload, not unlikely in the nature 
of the powder used in this 1906 ammuni- 
tion, or else faulty brass, which is much 
more likely. Let the head of the sheil 
quit, turning into the breech of the rifle 
some 50,000 Ibs. pressure of white-hot 
gas, and you get pressure in every di- 
rection. In this case the receiver walls 
spread and split off, of course releasing 
the locking bolts and in turn the breech 
bolt which struck the shooter in the fore- 
head but without sérious damage. 

Here the rifle went through a form of 
pressure for which it was not designed. 
It was much like watching a strong man 
shoulder a 200 lb. weight—then kicking 
his feet out from under him. 


MORE JUNK AMMUNITION AT 
CAMP PERRY 


The Government’s hon. ammunition 
board for 1928 again passed a lot ot poor 
ammunition for the 1928 National Rifle 
Matches, showing the high usefulness of 
a Government Board. Having been re- 
corder of this board three consecutive 
years I am in position to testify. 

This year the stuff passed as O. K. by 
the Board on the statements of the Gov- 
ernment officers, as usual, turned out to 
be too long in the body, eccentric in the 
head of the case and requiring only 25 
to 30 Ibs. to close the bolt handle of the 
rifle. This was lovely for rapid fire. 

So after the Navy rifle team and the 
Infantry rifle team and other shoot- 
ing outfits had turned loose hoarse yells 
of profane protest against this junk and 
the Navy had demanded that the so and 
so Army either learn how to make am- 
munition or ship a supply of what war 
stuff it had left on hand, the Frankfort 
boys hastily made up two million rounds 
of new stuff for the big shoot at Perry. 

Reports from all hands including the 
N R A say that the stuff was the bunk, 
not to say the junk. 

Most of these boards are empty farces. 
What should be required of ammunition 
boards is that they be able-bodied rifle- 
men and that instead of sitting in solemn 
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No. 2 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


Wires stretched across the muzzle to record the exact 
instant when the shot leaves the gun 


Device which records the precise instant when the 
shot strikes the target 


Putting SPEED into your shot-shells 


VERY lot of smokeless powder which du Pont 

makes and the ammunition companies load 
rust develop the same high standard of veloc- 
ity. In order to insure this uniformity, batches 
of powder are taken out of the mills and sent 
to the laboratories of the du Pont Company, 
where they are subjected to ballistic tests. 


Velocity—SPEED—is measured by the chrono- 
graph—a marvelously precise instrument.’ (Il- 
lustrated above.) The shells loaded with the 
powder are fired in a standard shotgun. Stretched 
across its muzzle is a fine copper wire connected 
with the chronograph. The target is also con- 
nected by another electrical circuit to the 
chronograph. The time elapsing between the 
breaking of the wire at the muzzle of the gun 
by the shot, and the breaking of the circuit by 
the shot striking the target is registered pre- 
cisely on the chronograph. This time is then 
translated into terms of velocity. 


Every lot of smokeless shotgun 
powder must develop the same 
velocity as preceding lots, thus 


ensuring that every shell loaded with this batch 
of powder will give uniform execution. 


When the powder is received by the ammuni- 
tion companies, similar tests are repeated in 
their own laboratories—a double check for your 
protection. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the princi- 
pal ammunition manufacturers. They have 
selected du Pont powder because its ballistic 
qualities contribute so largely to the superiority 
of the ammunition, and the consequent success 
of its users. To maintain these standards of 
excellence, the ammunition companies will con- 
tinue to load those powders ensuring the best 
ammunition possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 
126 years and its present resources can supply 
to ammunition companies the type and quality 

of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manu- 
facturers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


SMOKELESS ~« SHOTGUN ~« POWDERS 
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It will accept cheerfully and perform 
well with ordinary 234 inch shells, with 
slightly wider patterns, hence is more 
useful as an all-round purpose gun than 
any 10 with its costly and scarce ammu- 
nition. 

But two weeks ago I broke 50 straight 
with one of these 3 inch chamber guns, a 
Fox, using ordinary length 234 inch trap- 
loads. I didn’t see any indication that 
the pattern was too open or irregular. 

Patterning these guns—much of which 
I have done—proves that with ordinary 
234 inch “hulls” obtainable over the 
counter they will shoot better than 65%, 
and mostly 70%, which is about the aver- 
age full choke gun anyhow. But, they 
are not ballistic miracles, a lot of shoot- 
ers have been disappointed in finding that 
they don’t contain any range-finders and 
automatic duck-lead estimators and that 
they, the shooters, could not hit any more 
ducks than with the old ordinary gun. 
Any of these narrowminded guns of 80% 
type are a handicap rather than a help 
under forty yards due to their usually 
greater weight and narrow patterns. For 
this work they are much better loaded 
with shorter shells, such as plain ordinary 
traploads. 

The 3 inch stuff with No. 4 shot is for 
the long scratch shots, particularly in the 
hands of the man who knows what it is 
all about in the matter of judging dis- 
tance and speed and forward lead. 

Where duck shooting does not consist 
of picking them off the little cloudlets and 
varies from decoy shooting to the ordi- 
nary flight shooting of ducks stirred up in 
the early morning on a series of clubs or 
ponds, the most useful gun is a 12, ordi- 
nary chambers, weight around 7% Ibs. 
Thirty inch barrels, bored about 60% 
right, 75% left. And you’d be surprised 
how many birds you knock over with a 
right still more open if you use a full 114 
oz. of shot. 

Also such shooting by no means calls 
for these extreme modern progressive- 
burning hell-fire, kick-’em-hard line of 
shells. They are very effective for hard 
shots, but under fifty yards you will kill 
just as many ducks with a plain ordinary 
trapload of 3 dr. 1%4 oz. of 74% as you 
will with these ballistic marvels. 

Also you won’t get such a lovely kick- 
ing and if you want to shoot a light 12 
bore, such as the Britishers turn out to a 
delightful stage of gun perfection you can 
be sure that your gun has an adequate 
margin of safety with the low pressures 
of such loads as the trap or field variety. 
Naturally you should make sure that your 
gun is chambered for our own 234 inch 
shells, and not the 2% inch as often made 
in Germany and England for their own 
home consumption. 

There is no question that the average 
man, whatever that bird may figure out 
to be in the way of dimensions, can hit 
more ducks and get more fun out of life 
with a 7 lb. gun and loads suitable to it, 
than with an 8 Ib. or a 9 Ib. gun. If you 
have long range aspirations or your 
shooting compels this or nothing, then 
you have no choice but the big bad gun 
and big bad loads, but a lot of brothers 
are picking on themselves shooting guns 
a pound or two heavy and loads one and 
a half kicks too powerful at the back end 
~ they don’t need any such combina- 
ion. 

It is my own firm belief that for most 
duck shooting of the club variety where 
sky-scraping is rare, most men will have 
a time, and do just about as good 
Shooting with a 20 bore of about 6% Ibs. 
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On the Jump 


Cotton-tails running wild can’t get away from a good gun well 
oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 
and the game is yours. No jamming of ejector or reloading 
mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 


deflect the charge. 


23-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 34 years 3-in-One Oil has been 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has 
been the stand-by of trap shooters, 
soldiers and marines, policemen and 
everybody else who uses firearms. 


Prominent gun manufacturers show their 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a 
sample with every firearm. Army and 
Navy gun manuals recommend 3-in-One 
and it’s to be had at most Post Ex- 
changes and Ships Stores. 


Use 3-in-One regularly and you will 
know why others are so “strong” for it. 
Sold by good stores everywhere—-sport- 
ing goods, hardware, drug, grocery, 
auto accessory and general stores, in 
two size Handy Oil Cans and in three 
size bottles. 

Ask for 3-in-One by name and refuse 
to accept any substitute. 


FREE— Generous sample, and 
illustrated Dictionary of 
Uses. A postal will bring both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 


34 Years of Continuous Service 


You've a Finer Eye When You Shoot an 


L. C. Smith Long Range Gun 


GAME and TRAP GUNS $40 to $1,125 


Oh, yes you have! For the extra range gives you more time to judge your lead. 


You don’t have to hurry your fire. 


Special chambering for high-power 3” shells and special boring for close patterns 
are responsible for consistent clean kills at 80 yards. 
You can do better shooting with an L. C. Smith Long Range Gun—get behind 


one. 


Your dealer is anxious to show you his stock. If it isn’t complete, write for 


our Booklet L-41, 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 
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McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast, Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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An L. C. Smith Gun Won the 1927-28 Grand Americans | 











kent ame eoee ae oe oe “Ds Flies like Quail FALLS APART WHEN HIT 


Is Not Thrown 


. INDESTRUCTIBLE ‘TARGET —Great Sport! 
Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 


and enjoy good shooting whether 
their light, able spiral rotator, are 


trtps 
Indestructible Targets, with 
guaranteed to satisfy 


or money refunded. 


flies or not! -FLYO 


No special range or 


attendant required. Release your own target. Use any gun 
410 to 12 guage. Costs but $7.50 and lasts indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDER Mc MILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 
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The BULL’S EYE 
for XMAS 


Made by shooters 

of national reputa- 

tion. Each pistol 

tested by an Olym- 

pic Team man, 
Guaranteed to 

group in % inch 

circle at 10 feet. 

Shoots No. 6 shot 

and does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 


TARGET 
PISTOL 


eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE P ISTOL MFG. CO. BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. pawiings, Wyo. 


VEE Eas any member of your family would 
/ BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfite—Hunting Arrows 
a Arohe finished; or everything needed, 
with instructions, ‘to make your own. 

Write for FREE Catalog ‘*‘M’’ 


L. E. STEMMLER CO, Est. 1912 __L E. STEMMLER CO. Est. 1912 Queens Village. N. ¥._ Village. N. ¥. 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, ~ SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


Assembled a 
8% , 48inches long, 2 24 inch barrel. Offered with- 
pa bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 50c extra. Ball 
$8.50 = 100. 380-page > catal 
ei history of American arms and ether Army ani 
Navy equipment ieee feeee circular for 2c stamp. 


1865. 
$01 Bway, N.Y. City 


Your choice in 82 or 38 Cal. Binesteel,rified 
berre!l, smooth, accurate, here hitting. 8 


h > 1,°5 6 shot. Finest _ workmanship 
PK — out. $35. 00 value. Send no Money, Pay expresse| 
man on delivery $7.89 plus express spakaneen aa e 





g Carbine 
rifle. In fine used condition, “dlmening $QO75 

for our ee bo-paae fia Ticscreten nies vom money : 
firing vaoen:f wa thenkan, Wsacy cokilel Want wie. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLiaM A. BRUETTE 

The theoretical side of 
the subject has been cow 
ered with scientific accuracy,’ 
and the practical side of 
wing shooting, gun fitting,i 
the master eye, defects in 
vision and other important 
questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable 
either the expert or the 
amateur, to determine if he 
is shooting with a gun that 
fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. The 
secrets of success in trap 
shooting as well as the 
peculiarities in flight of the quail, the jack- 
snipe, the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and 
the duck family are illustrated by drawings 
and described in a way that will facilitate the 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 
ing. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 
215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 


Book Department 


STREAM 


New York, N. Y¥. 


FORE 


80 Lafayette St. 
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I didn’t reach this conclusion from 
reading plenty catalogues, I have shot a 
20 bore for nearly twenty years. It is my 
belief that the ounce of shot represents 
about the average hitting ability. That 
is the ounce will kill about as far as most 
men can hit with any certainty, which 
means up to fifty yards, but not over. 
You can figure this ounce in a light 12, in 
a 16, or in a 20. It is not quite so well 
adapted to the 20 as to the larger bores, 
but works quite well. My preference for 
said 20 is because of the narrow tubes 
and easy pointing of the little gun. With 
lesser loads, 7% or 34, it makes a delight- 
ful upland weapon. 

With this full ounce load the 20 bore 
will stand opening the choke to about 
60% but in the nature of a gun also to 
fire possibly 34 oz. loads it should not be 
made nearer a cylinder bore than this. 

Out here on the Coast, and in some of 
the southern states the small-bore nuts, 
lacking the modern advantages of pro- 
gressive burning powder with its small 
bulk in the shell, and its ability to de- 
liver high velocity without high pressure 
or ill effect on patterns, evolved years ago 
the special long-barreled 20 bore, using 
32 inch barrel and often 3 inch case. 
These guns were confined for the most 
part to Parker make—and delightful 
weapons they were and are. 

The shot load was % oz., powder as 
a rule 234 dr. of bulk, with plenty of 
wadding. 

The actual virtue of the gun lay chief- 
ly in its pointability, its slight recoil and 
usually good patterns. However all sorts 
of virtues were claimed for it that did 
not exist, in fact if you could believe 
some of the nuts, no 12 bore could com- 
pare with this arm in long range ability 
because of the alleged high velocity and 
close patterns. 

Unfortunately the load gave nothing 
startling in the pattern line, the velocity 
being slightly less than 1500 ft. muzzle, 
or about that of the standard 12 gauge 
314, 1% oz. “high velocity” duck load 
current before the coming of the new 
powders. 

When the long barrel 20 bore weighs 
over 6% lbs. as did most of these guns, 
it had one virtue. This was the ability 
to give high velocity without disagree- 
able recoil. High velocity, as I have 
pointed out, is a good way not to get 
long range—60 yards or more, because 
the extra pressure entailed by the high 
velocity is much better used up in push- 
ing more shot instead which in turn per- 
mits using the next largest size. No 
velocity ever stuffed into a shotgun ever 
equalled the extra punch of the next 
largest size pellet at long range. So for 
long range guns, high velocity is bunk. 

But, under 40 yards little high velocity 
loads are extremely nice. They have 
slightly better killing ability and lessen 
a bit the necessary lead on crossing 
ducks. Using only 7% oz. of shot the 
extra push given by the 234 dr. of pow- 
der didn’t react disagreeably on the 
shooter in view of the weight of the gun, 
and the general result was an accuracy 
of pointing by said shooter and a clean 
killing ability on the part of the load 
that was highly gratifying. 

Only, they were not long range guns 
by any stretch of the imagination. A 
long range load is a big load of big shot 
—the big shot necessary for penetration, 
the big load necessary to put enough of 
them into a given space. Ordinary start- 
ing velocity is quite enough with such 
loads because you lose most of any added 
velocity, anyhow, over 40 yards. 

Obviously, then, 7% oz. of shot cannot 
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be a long range load, even if you have 
an 80% patterning gun, which these guns 
emphatically were not. 

Any old time you crowded a 20 bore, 
or even a 12 close to 1500 ft. with the 
old powders, you got a load that never 
did pattern very high and that was 
likely to disrupt about one pattern in 
ten. Only the later Oval and Herco 
powders let us crowd this figure and 
still keep consistent pattern performance 
—and even with these powders patterns 
now and then depart where the wood- 
bine twineth—or where the worried mer- 
chant said business had gone. 

But, due to the handling of these guns 
the boys did some mighty nice shooting 
with them, and got more kick out of the 
process than they would have done with 
12 bores. By kick in this instance | 
mean that reaction now considered es- 
sential in any drink worth while, not 
the reaction on the shoulder. 

Longer cases than 23% inch are now 
foolish in small bore guns because Oval 
gives us ample wadding room in that 
length and we can get the ballistic equiva- 
lent of 234 drams without using up much 
powder room. Practically all these un- 
specified patent medicine Super X, High 
Velocity, Ajax Heavies, Nitro Express 
sort of 20 gauge loads contain a full 
ounce and enough Oval type to give the 
wallop of 234 dr. of the old bulk powder 
plus the peculiar advantages of Herco 
or Oval. 

All this improvement does not make 
these long, hungry, small bore guns any 
the less desirable, the chambers of course 
should be the standard 234 in the 20. 
One of the sweetest guns you ever shot 
is the modern 32 inch barrel 20 gauge 
of about 6% or even 634 Ibs. weight. 
Long barrels are particularly nice in 
small bore guns because they don’t run 
into the slow, logy arms found in these 
lengths at times in larger calibres. 

For some reason there is a rifle point- 
ability about these long narrow-tube guns 
that you don’t feel with the standard 12. 

Here and there on Southern California 
duck clubs you find brothers who have 
dodged their keepers and have taken to 
the 28 boré for duck shooting. I know 
of one club which contains a brother who 
shoots the latest 3 inch chamber 12 bore 
with all the hull a 3 inch chamber will 
take, and who claims that it is the bees’ 
knees for his sort of shooting. Another 
brother belongs to the same club, has 
the same sort of shooting, and swears 
that the only gun that fills his cup of 
happiness to overflowing is his 28 bore. 

From all of which you can gather that 
the first shooter is using a little more 
artillery than is necessary. 

The California persuasion of 28 bore, 
however, is not the trifling little affair 
of the upland, designed for 15 yard use 
on buck humming birds, but is cham- 
bered as a rule for the 2% inch case 
which is loaded with 34 oz. of shot in- 
stead of 5 oz. The guns are likely to 
have 30 to 32 inch barrels and to weigh 
over 6 lbs. 

The party of ribald turn of mind is 
likely to start asking what’s the use of 
buying a 28 bore gun in which to shoot 
20 bore loads, and he will then be told 
more ballistic facts about this little 28 
bore that are not so than the owner of 
a perfectly flat shooting 30-30 can get 
off about his pet. And that’s plenty and 
ample. 

The whole secret of the special 28 bore 
of this sort is that the owner thinks that 
it has some miraculous virtues, he has 
confidence in it, shoots it well, kills ducks, 
and doesn’t get much if any recoil. 
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have And as that is the reason he goes duck 


guns shooting why try to bring him back into e 
his right mind. Personally I string with T1S tmas at the u oor 
bore the 28 bore man, not because I am not 
h the fully aware that there is nothing in this 


never stufing 20 bore loads into 28 bore guns S or Smans Stor 
but because there is a fascination about 








ve these narrow-gauge light recoil and still 
Herco deadly little spitfires. 
and Which leads to the remark I have made 
nance before—that there is a lot more to duck 
terns shooting than ballistic performance. Put- 
vood- ting the load of shot where the duck 
mer- ain't but where he is going to be by the 
time the shot arrives has always been a 
guns necessary process—and this is best done 
oting with a gun that suits you in fit, weight, 
f the feel, balance, swing and recoil. Recoil 
with has a lot to do with duckshooting per- 
ice I formance. Many a man pulls the trig- 
1 es- ger with his elbow after he gets a couple ; 
. not of sweet ones from not having the gun a ‘ A 
at the right spot on his shoulder. : / Everything to compli- 
now The heavy, big bore, closely choked gun aed ST ment the out-door sports- 
Oval with heavy modern loads is more deadly ° . 3 : oe 
that on ducks at any range to the limit of man; Hunting, Fishing and 
uiva- its power, when shot by an expert able y/ j C e ° a li 
much to handle the gun and point it accurate- 4 amping equipment and supplies. 
> un- ly. For the average man it is likely to : ° 
High prove a handicap except where it is ab-| [age Christmas selections made here have 
press solutely necessary. ‘ - the approval of seasoned out-of-doors men. 
full Most duck shooters shoot guns with too ‘7 e 
e the much stock drop, relic of the days when Our catalogues and Postal service will help you 
wder guns had as much as 4 inch heel drop. . 
"aa Cy aan eek wees. ee ee te shop comfortably at home. Send for catalogue: 
inch heel drop on a duck gun, the bird 26am kle— Camping —Dog Furnishings. 
make being usually shot above the ‘horizontal Guns —Tackle Cc e=6 & & 
| any shoulder line. When I look over some of 
ourse the guns taken afield, clumsy crooked 
e 20. affairs, with rotten trigger pulls, and ON. "NGERKAE ITMOLD Inc. 
shot crowbar balance, I am less surprised at EH SCHAUFFLER, Presi. 
= : esident 
auge the owners missing with them than I am aoe . 
Bee ee 349 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
e in Another fetish with many duck shoot- 
run ers of inexperience is that of big shot. 
these They are necessary for long bowls, shots 
at 60 yards and over. But for the 
oint- average duck shooting range, under 50 
guns yards and much of the time under 40, an**y THACA’ 
d 12. small shot are more effective. Except for FOR 
ornia very tough shooting at tough birds, No, 7 IST 
have is to my mind a better size than No, 6, AS 
n to giving enough punch to get into the vitals ss 
know plus a much thicker density of pellets. : : 
who You’d be surprised at the number of 
bore men who shoot 714 the year around at a i 
will everything that is fair game for the shot- ” Bones dl bri 
bees’ gun. or Christmas will bring : 
other Under 50 yards the plain ordinary trap- happiness and health, because it wil? rFieis axial 
h load i k into th ds and field eC 
as oad is about as good a duckload as the | take one out into the woods and felds., FE Game Guns 
ae _ of these special ultra wild-fowl com- | We will help you select the right gun. Catalog Free 537.50 f° 
p o inations with pictures of ducks on the 
bore. box and about two-bits more per the box Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. - Box 25 
that because of the ballistic virtues they are 
more said to contain. a 
Ever since these ammunition making 
bore, buddies commenced to put out these “long The New DUVROCK Portable Trap 
iffair tange loads” the duck shooting public Thrills for the Sportsman 
| use seems to have been laboring under the 
ham- impression that all ducks are shot at This new portable trap is just what Sportsmen have been waiting for. 
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opening in the woods, and our method of 
hunting this berrypatch has been well 
worked out. 

Again Smithy produced his coin, and 
we flipped for position. I won this time, 
and elected to work around to the far 
side of the berry-patch, while Smithy was 
to enter and flush the birds, taking what 
he could on the rise, while I watched 
from a slight elevation on the far side for 
crossing and overhead birds. 

Five minutes later I signalled him by 
whistling, then crouched low and watched 
the thorn-laden bushes directly below me. 
Soon I heard the snapping and rustling 
of my partner’s approach . . . then a pair 
of grouse smashed upward just ahead of 
him. I saw the first bird spin sidewise 
and slant back into the brush, then heard 
the report of Smithy’s twenty. Bird num- 
ber 2 was coming upward and straight at 
me, growing larger swiftly. I caught him 
against the sky, led his beak by a few 
inches and smacked him with the chilled 
sixes, jerked the forearm of my Reming- 
ton and tried for another grouse that ma- 
terialized below me and far to the left. 
No go! 

Then a bunch of five got up from the 
center of that blessed berry-patch. Smithy 
got in two shots, both clean misses, and 
my first bird met disaster and slid down 
in a cloud of feathers, then I missed a 
straight incomer ... overshot him as 
usual, and wing-tipped a rising bird that 
had escaped Smithy’s last shot. 

We hunted for that one a long. time, 
finally trailing him to his hiding-place 
under a down log by following scattered 
brown-and-white feathers. Then Smithy 
and I sat down on a mossy log and lit 
our pipes and admired our bag. 

I told him about that incomer, which 
should have been easy ... but wasn't. 
Smithy nodded amusedly. “You never 


The 


which commanded strategic points on a 
runway. 

Sam crouched near the chestnut already 
mentioned, while I hid in a clump of 
ground-oak where the coach-road is in- 
tersected by a lane, over which the tavern 
cows are driven to pasture. My friend’s 
post was the higher of the two, but mine 
commanded more of the terrain. For this 
reason I had a good view of the hunt, 
such as it was. The fox disgusted both 
of us by leading straight towards Boiling 
Spring, where pursuit would be a waste 
of time. But at least I had the pleasure 
of a glimpse of the animal crossing a 
swell in the Throne far to the east, show- 
ing for an instant like a red leaf blown 
across the dazzling snow. Tobe made 
hard work of it in the broken ground, 
where he kept floundering, while the 
quarry leaped nimbly from stone to stone, 
and soon was lost. 

Half an hour later the hound, rather 
crestfallen, rejoined us. “Lucky to git 
him back so soon!” commented Sam with 
relief. “I was afraid he’d break a leg in 
that awful place, or ramble round for the 
rest of the day there.” 
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“Birds” and “Biddies” 
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Roading grouse. 


could hit those birds,” he said reminis- 
cently. “I remember one time...” etc., 
etc. 

“T’ll perfect that shot about the time 
you stop overshooting your left angles,” I 
assured him. “We'd better get a hand- 
trap and a few Blue Rocks and do some 
work between seasons.” 

“Got any nines with you? We oughta 
pick up two or three woodcock when we 
get to the alders at the end of the Ridge,” 
said my partner. “I didn’t bring any 
with me, forgot all about it,” he added. 

I found half-a-dozen in my_ side 
pockets, and divided with him, after 
which we went down the long ridge in 
the fast-gathering dusk and entered a low 
alder run at the termination of the fence 
that divides the Ridge. 

Here we took pains to make all the 
noise possible, well knowing that our little 
friend the Timber Doodle will often lie 
snug and let a man on foot practically 
step on him before spiralling upward 
with his characteristic whistle. One really 
needs a good dog for this work. 


Throne Hill 
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We now sought the loftier heights, 
where Sam hoped that the chicken-thief 
might be dozing somewhere on the ledges. 
Skirting the talus, we shook off our now 
useless snow-shoes, and clambered to the 
crest, which like the ridge itself, lies in 
the shape of a horse-shoe, five miles in 
length. We had trudged back nearly to 
the heel of the shoe, when Tobe stumbled 
on a fox that had been basking on a 
boulder, and started west, giving tongue 
much more loudly and confidently than 
before. 

Sam found the very place where Rey- 
nard had been curled on a cushion of 
snow, in such a position that he must 
easily have seen us while we were toiling 
up the incline. It commanded, indeed, a 
vast sweep of country on both sides of 
the divide, the lordly Hudson, now a 
river of ice, on the left, and on the right, 
many miles of glistening countryside, 
with here and there a farm-house snug- 
gling in a sunny nook. Musically rang 
the baying of our hound among the hills. 
Blue shone the outraged jays, that scolded 
him as he rushed in pursuit of his quarry, 
and still deeper blue, the turquoise bowl 
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We shouted back and forth to each 
other as we crashed through the alders 

. then came the welcome whistle and 
the first woodcock of the season spun up- 
ward between us, topped the alders, and 
shed brown plumage as he met Smithy’s 
nines. He was hard to find after he fell, 
that plump little gamester. 

My little twenty is hard on the wood- 
cock, for its full-choked barrel bunches 
the ‘fine shot, making it essential for me to 
hold slightly off, giving the bird the thin 
edge of the pattern to keep from ruining 
him for eating purposes. Woodcock 
shooting in thick alders calls for an open- 
bored gun; most of your shots will be 
very close, not over twenty yards, and 
your target is just a flash of twisting 
brown that appears momentarily above 
the green of the alders, then bores off ani 
away. Snap-shooting is called for, and of 
a difficult order. 

We got four woodcock in the alders, 
and Smithy «dded a big rabbit to our bag 
as we entered at the edge of the run. 

Following along the edge of the hard- 
wood in the dusk, we had nearly reached 
the farm where we had left the car when 
a big cock-partridge whirred out over 
our heads from a birch in which he was 
roosting. We caught his outline against 
the darkened ‘sky, and both fired, then 
listened anticipatorily for the thump of 
his body on the oat-stubble. It did not 
come. 

“Oh well! What do we care if he did 
get away? Hope he raises two families 
and that they all escape the weasels and 
foxes and house-cats. Next fall we'll be 
back, the Red Gods willing!” said 
Smithy, breaking his gun and stuffing the 
lone shell into his side-pocket. 

Then we reached the car and its pur- 
ring motor whirled us back to the routine 
of the city. It had been a wonderful day. 


Fox 


of the sky, resting on a big silver globe. 

Curiously enough, this big fox, after 
puzzling Tobe endlessly in the broken 
ridges, finally headed towards Indian 
Bow Pond. It so happened that men hai 
been cutting ice there the day before, and 
square, open expanses. were barely 
skimmed over. As the sun had been 
warming during the forenoon, pools of 
water were forming here and there, ani 
at the verge of the lake, Tobe utterly lo-t 
the trail. On reaching the spot we saw 
where the footprints started out over the 
pond. But they never reached the oppo- 
site shore. Apparently Reynard had 
darted out on Indian Bow, either intend- 
ing to break the trail by running in the 
puddles, or else for a short cut some- 
where. Then, either to make his ruse 
the more baffling, or alarmed at the 
blocks of ice, saws, with other signs of 
his arch-enemy, he had doubled back to 
the shore whence he had started. There, 
at any rate, Tobe eventually picked up 
the trail once more, and circled gradually 
towards the coach-road where we had 
hidden at sunrise. 

Things did not look very favorable. 
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The crust had melted so that Tobe he must have circled the western summit If in Doubt 
crunched through, cut his feet, and lagged of Throne Hill beforé’ another increase in ‘ 
far behind Reynard, whose lighter weight the loudness of his cry warned me that give 
enabled him to gallop along at his ease. he was close at hand. NORTHLAND 
We were pretty well fagged out our- Nearer and nearer swelled the baying, 
selves, and my ankles were sore from the while my nerves were strung tenser and SKIS 
laces of the unaccustomed snow-shoes.  tenser. So taken up was I with the music 
each Our best plan, therefore, seemed to be to of the dog, that I almost forgot the fox, | for Christmas. 
Iders take up our original places on the run- and was nearly caught napping. I had —— — baad 
and way, because sooner or later, the fox been staring u, the lane, trying to drive Teas aad colts toes 
| up- might pass that way. the numbness from my trigger-finger by | dled. Look for the deer- 
and Meanwhile, the baying of Tobe had blowing on it, when I was startled by the | pag shee tay og Write 
thy’s nearly died away on the northern de- slightest possible rattle of a loose stone oe 
fell, clivity of Threne Hill, and we were al- on a wall at a twist in the roadway, and 
most ready to = it a = — just something like a red flash glanced by on Tir 
rood- when we were about to trudge home, a2 top of the barrier behind a tangle of aa 
iches sudden increase in the volume of sound inte Whipping up my gun, L fired NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. eae 
ne to indicated that the chase was coming back. through a grape-vine at the vanishing .— : : : 
thin Our dog, of course, could not press the streak, and found that I had bowled over 
ining fox unduly. The snow, momently waxing 4 superb fox, with a prodigiously silky 
lock softer, was one handicap, while his age  tajl—quite the largest, reddest, sleekest 
ypen- was another. But very likely the quarry fox which I had ever seen. It was by 
ll be might take his own time, and lope from the merest chance that I had secured him, 
and runway to runway, occasionally pausing  hecause he had followed his runway for 
sting to crunch a mouse which had crept out in 4 _ hundred yards, according to Sam, and 
bove the sun, or to listen to the hound. A con- yet | had not glimpsed him until he had O matter what ammuni- 
and fident old dog fox, who is sure of his ter- early passed me. tion you shoot—your 
id of ritory ‘and can keep his heavier pursuer As I weighed the splendid prize in my gun’s bore always needs the 
going uphill most of the time, may thus- hand old Sam Ross hurried dewn to in- care of Hoppe’s No. 9. Use 
ders, foil him for hours, and seems to take ac-  .nect jt, “That's him!” he exclaimed, it regularly. Safely removes 
bag tual pleasure in doing so. Frequently he after 4 glance at Reynard’s back. “Not a all harmful residues andpre- 
i will trot along the top of a wall for a rod gross fox, but just the hint of a cross on ventsRUST. Ask your Deal- 
ard- or so, leap far off to one side, fool the his shoulders. I’d know him anywheres. | \ . er. Cleaning Guide FREE. 
ched hound, and go his way. in peace. E It’s many the trick he’s played Tobe and Send 10cinstamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
when The red fox has only one weak point, me, and many a chicken ‘of mine he’s for sample 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— and that is his eyesight. If his vision  ctolen. I'd bet it was this same dog fox 
_ matched his hearing and sense of smell, that harried my place last night, and he’s 
eet the animal might be hunted in vain. But cure the King of all them Throne Hill 
then the same fox which can distinguish the ieaee™ 
p of squeak of a meadow-mouse half across a A 4 — d ‘ ith his 
| not field, frequently fails to spot a one in me mn sale ithe ae See eo 
woods, if the latter freezes promptly, an , oe : 
» did so it proved in my case. re for my trip, save for a nipped ear and a aaeen tourlst meets ab 
lilies For twenty minutes I had crouched in  P4@!r of ankles swollen and chafed by the seemtel water-tight Match 
and that screen of leaves, listening in delight snow-shoes. For many an evening there- wade ities 
Il be to the musical baying of Tobe, now rising fter, while I nursed that tingling mem- Aa " Water-Proof 
said clear and loud when he topped some rise, _ ber, I still felt the frost on old Throne MARB: us Match Box 
x the or again fading away when he passed Hill, and heard a red fox barking to the fo cnet) ana heed 
behind any considerable elevation. Twice glittering stars. carried in pocket — made of seamless brass, wit 
ter-proof swinging top, and wide rough band for 
pur- = aioe ay eng be sure ot oy matches 
utine paid. Ask for car cumpiete Free staion” er 
day. MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
A Kaibab Cougar Hunt OO ee 
(Continued from page 753) Only while they last 
Jenkins $ 5% 
that if he should be in fighting condition one of the pups. He was making a good Special 
when he fell among the dogs, he would fight and with the dogs alone he might | Rpghyour order today for thie powerful import. °] 
have no chance to kill the best dogs. The have won. I was so near that aiming riled barrel. $2 Cal. aino 22 0r 20 Gxi.. ‘Sand 
lion was lying stretched out on a limb. was unnecessary. I thought that a shot |  {ridges, Safely lock. | Send no money. Yay expressman on 
lobe. As most hunters over-shoot, Jack urged through the heart would put him out Jenkins Corp., 621 Broadway, New York. Dept, 263-N-12 
after me to aim low. I did not over-shoot; the quickly, but he continued the fight for ; 
oken bullet hit about two inches to the left of | about a half minute, so long that I was | 4 > \ 
dian where I had — and —_ only a_ about to shoot —> I waited for Jack oltbade ee & 4 
had slight wound back of the foreleg. When and together we pulled the lion out of his 
and hit, he bounded at least three feet straight cavelike retreat—I had my trophy. Learn at Home DY 
rely up. In falling, he tried to catch himself Having my lion, a large male measur- Mail Be a taxidermist. Learn 
been in the tree but failed to do so. When he _ ing eight and a half feet from nose to tip to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
s of struck the ground he was off, with the of tail, I was pleased. I thought I could ALS. GAME HEADS, FISH. 
and dogs in frantic pursuit. Having been easily get another one during the ten days crets revealed. Easily, quickly learned by 
lost shot out of the tree, he would not go into I was hunting, but conditions were and den with natere'sfinestert, SPORTS: 
4a" another one. He led us more than a against me. The dogs scented lion every ier eee Uh cee eee oe 
5 he mile, then down into a deep canyon. day except one, but the weather was dry mens’ and mount for others, Have @ 
ppo- When we came to the canyon, we could and their nostrils became so choked with prices. Learn from old rellablo school, 
had see just one dog, on a large rock near the dust in three or four hours that they 0 years’ experience. 
end- bottom of the canyon barking at the lion would lose the trail, ending the hunt for FREE! Peentifel Mastrated 
the which was at bay somewhere below him. the day. @ to Mount Game”, 
yme- The way was too steep for riding so I There is no closed season on mountain of mounted specimens. "Yours for the Sehing 
ruse dismounted and started down as fast lions, and hunting is to be had in locali- CEERIES (ect. eng tiermy bs 8 
the as I could go. I fell once but did ties where there are deer, in many of our —INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 
5 of not hurt myself. In the meantime Jack western states. The mountain lion is noc- Don’t delay, Send Coupon Tosay NOW I 
k to was leading a horse down to pack out the turnal and hunting is best for three or . 
ere, lion—he was sure I would get him this four hours from five or six o’clock in the 2045 Elwood Sid jOmaha, Neb. 
up time. When I reached the lion I found morning. He cannot travel a long dis- | Ptow ts jount Game, "Aino tell me 
ally him under a projecting rock, with his tance as fast as the dogs; therefore, with BOOK easily and quickly by mail. No obli- 
oil back to the wall, his yellow eyes alert, ideal tracking conditions (after the COUPON ae 
showing his fangs and clawing at the weather has cleared from a good rain or | | 
able. frenzied dogs. He had severely mauled _ is cloudy so that the sun will not dry out | Zuusseuesesdece: 


It will identify you. 
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Our camp in 


the scent) the dogs are almost sure to 
overtake and drive him up a tree or 
bring him to bay. 

Contrary to a somewhat general belief, 
the mountain lion does not lie in wait in 
some tree ready to pounce down upon 
passing prey. He stalks a deer in the 
same way that a house cat stalks a field 
mouse, and never climbs a tree except 
when pursued by dogs. He is not fero- 
cious, in fact, he is very cowardly but 
will fight when cornered.. Throughout 
the day he sleeps in some secluded nook 
among the rocks, and without the aid of 
dogs would seldom be seen by man. He 


the Kaibab. 


is, no doubt, our most destructive preda- 
tory animal. Those who have studied the 
matter state that he will not feed from a 
kill when it begins to spoil, and estimate 
that he will kill about one hundred and 
fifty deer a year. The hunter who kills a 
mountain lion saves many deer. With 
good dogs he is almost sure to get a lion 
during a ten day hunt. 

My lion skin has been made into a 
rug—a wonderful trophy. I have a few 
snapshot pictures and a pleasant memory 
of hunting mountain lions in the Kaibab 
Forest. 


The Christmas Eve 
Classic 
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ers in the air where he had been; and I 
was calling Judge to retrieve him for me. 


As I took a step forward, from the side 
of the road to the right and farther 
ahead, a second bird flushed wild... I 
whirled just in time to bring him down a 
cripple that I feared would need another 
shot. So it proved, for he flushed wild 
again and again was brought to earth. 
Judge had to catch him then, for after 
two shots in the thick woods, he was but 
winged. Not a satisfactory way to bag a 
bird, this. It made four from the covey, 
though, as many as I felt I ought to take; 
so, with the sun now nearing the tree 
tops to the west, we left these woods to 
look for another. 


Pines gave way to oaks; and through 
these we came out into a second clearing. 
To my back were the woods, in front of 
me a thin patch of stubble where I knew 
from experience that a covey might be 
found; and ahead and to the right of me 
a slash of scrub and willow oak ran out 
along a low and marshy bit of ground. 

Judge covered the stubble with never a 


pause and then, as I started up along the 
little thicket, he disappeared into the end 


of it. Nearing the place where he had 
gone in, I saw him farther on. Some- 
thing of vast and compelling interest had 
checked him, though he-appeared not to 
have decided whether the strange scent 
he had caught quite justified a point or 
not. Flat footed, legs wide apart, the 
great head of him almost on the ground, 
he stood. From tip of nose to the end of 
that most expressive organ, his tail, in 
every lineament of face and line of body, 
perplexity was writ. Little time I had to 
wonder what it was all about, for just as 
I started toward him the spell was 
broken; and a woodcock, that most ele- 
gant of birds, was in the air. Silent, 
darting, bat-like he- went on velvet wings, 
to pitch to earth as suddenly as he had 
risen, not more than thirty yards away. 
With gun up, the safety forward, I care- 
fully walked toward the spot where I had 
marked him down. I was still some ten 
or fifteen yards from it when he flushed 
again and was on his way, zigzaging up- 
ward through the trees. It was a long 
shot; but, poised in mid-air at the end of 
one of those quick darts of his, right 
through the top of a willow oak I caught 
him. 
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Judge came in to the shot, for he had 
lost all interest in the affair when the 
bird had broken cover the first time. | 
tried to make him fetch; but, as I ex- 
pected, he would not. This bird was not 
for him. He sniffed it a moment, then 
trotted on. And so I picked him up 
from beside the clear, black pool where 
he lay, his long, slender bill and _ soft, 
pink legs upturned to the sky. And as I 
folded down the wings and smoothed the 
rumpled, stenciled feathers out, mixed 
with pride in the thing accomplished, 
there came a feeling of regret and a little 
tinge of guiltiness stole over me. Ought 
such a bird as this to be shot? In the 
dog’s refusal to pick him up did I read, 
or only fancy that I read, his disapproval 
of it? 

The thought was fleeting and did not 
deter me long. Slipping him into my 
coat, and true to the inconsistency of 
human nature, I beat this marshy stretch 
from end to end and up the wooded hill 
in hope of bagging another. My efforts 
were unavailing; and, as Judge seemed 
bent on other things, we left the cover for 
the open once more, turning back toward 
the road to the east. 

This is a strange thing, explain it how 
you will, but I have yet tc see a bird dog 
retrieve a woodcock. Point them though 
they invariably will, none of the dogs I 
have hunted will pick them up, or if they 
do, it is only to drop them. The bird is 
not so frequently met with here, however; 
and my experience with them over dogs 
is limited. I am led to believe, though, 
from talks with hunters from other parts, 
that this is a trait rather common to the 
breed. 

Now the time was at hand, the best of 
all the day perhaps, when you know your 
last chance, if it is to come, is near. 
Crossing the road, we came to a spot all 
set for it. I think a hawk must have had 
his way here and left it so before we 
came, a thing that you will find works to 
your advantage often. Marauder of the 
air, perhaps (it’s a point for some debate 
and subject to two different interpreta- 
tions), malign him if you want to, shoot 
him on sight if you will, but follow the 
hawk across the fields whenever you can; 
and you will have to confess every now 
and again that he has given you rare 
shooting. A covey scattered in an open 
field ahead of you is a thing to be grate- 
ful for and something that you yourself 
can rarely accomplish unaided. 


It was a little field of broom-straw 
down in the bottom lands, with thick, 
dead grass and weeds along the two 
branches that came together at the end of 
it. A great golden light fell over it from 
the setting sun behind me; and in it, 
clear and sharp, the white form of a dog 
on point stood boldly out against the dark 
of the pines beyond. He was pointing 
directly toward me, too. To walk round 
behind him and flush these birds would 
mean shooting straight into the sun, a 
thing to be avoided. The only alterna- 
tive was to walk straight in toward him 
and trust to luck on the rise. It isn’t the 
orthodox nor logical way to do it. They 
frequently fly right at your head, with 
some to either side of you; and, in trying 
to shoot both ways at once, you score a 
clean miss with both barrels. Here there 
was nothing else for it, though; so for- 
ward I went. But two birds flushed. 
True to form, however, it was one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees apart that they 
flew. One went to my left for the thicket 
of pines and brambles some fifty yards 
away. He reached it too, unscathed for 
all the full load I sent along in his track. 
The other one had no such fortune. After 
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missing the first, I turned in the nick of 
time to bag him, just before he reached 
the pines across the branch. At the shot, 
several birds flushed from the field far- 
ther down; and then I knew that the 
hawk had done his work. We covered 
the field in front of us and turned to come 
back on the other side of a little island of 
pines that grew out a bit from the rest. 
Here another flushed in front of Judge, 
taking him completely by surprise. He 
was away and in the woods too quickly 


ForEsT AND STREAM 


for me to swing the gun upon him, which 
is just another way of saying Judge 
flushed a bird and I missed him. Then, 
hard on.the trail of him and out of the 
trees to my left, came another, giving a 
beautiful crossing shot at just the right 
distance. Into the tangle of grass and 
weeds along the branch I dropped him, 
in just the right and satisfactory sort of 
way. And the day was done. 

Six birds and a woodcock the bag con- 
tained. “T'was not a record bag at all, 
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nor is it with this in mind. that the tale is 
told. For the time we were out, I could 
ask no more, for a perfect afternoon of it, 
I want none better. 

The day was done, but the hunt not 
quite. There remained the walk back 
home along the old roadway and through 
the darkening woods, where we sort of 
talked it over, Judge and I; and we 
gathered a sprig of holly, too, with red 
berries on it, for the best of the spirit of 
Christmas was in the air that night. 


White Water Thrills 


running into water we could not go 
through, in canyon walls we could not 
climb out. 

We would unload the boats, Bud and 
I climb over the rocks as best we could, 
while Milo and Prince ran through rapids 
which they did not dare risk with us in 
the boats. 

On one of these trips, Bud, who was 
carrying Prince’s pack containing his 
camera, blankets and camping equipment, 
slipped and it was a question of either 
dropping the pack or himself going into 
the white water and so he dropped the 
pack. It shot through the white water, 
somersaulted over rocks and waterfalls 
and then disappeared. 

This was mighty tough, for he knew it 
would be days before we would have a 
chance to get anything in the packing or 
equipment line. 

Our method was either run or line 
down the rapids with one boat, and that 
boat remain in clear water below until 
the other boat was safely through, so if 
the worst came to the worst, we would 
have one boat, at least, to fall back on. 

In one rapid which we simply had to 
tun, there was a passage only just wide 
enough to clear a boat with the water 
falling sheer for five or six feet, and then 
boiling fearfully into the rocks about fifty 
feet below to enter a narrow passage be- 
tween two rocks about fifteen feet wide. 

Bud and Prince’s boat was the shorter 
and lighter cf the two, so they tried this 
first. The passage between the two rocks 
was so narrow and shallow that the boat 
promptly stuck, but a little maneuvering 
sent it safely through and they missed 
the other rocks in good shape. 

But when we tried it, our heavier and 
longer boat stuck fast between the two 
rocks and Milo, when getting back into 
the boat, after climbing out on the rocks 
to shove off, was unable to pick up his 
oars in time to avoid our going straight 
for the rock below. 

Luckily we struck it a glancing blow, 
but instantly swerved to the other rock, 
struck that and for a breathless moment 
it seemed that we would catch between 
the two rocks and capsize, but there 
again kind Providence must have been 
watching over us, for we struck the rock 
on the lower side, glanced off crazily 
through the white water into the calm 
water below. My heart came down out 
of my throat and I breathed normally 
again. 

It was then about 2 o’clock and we had 
no lunch and we decided that come what 
may we would take the time to eat. We 
knew we had to get out of the canyon be- 
fore dark, for we hesitated to think of 
spending the night in that canyon. 
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Lunch put a better view on the situa- 
tion and again we took up the white 
water burden. 

Bud and I were due for a lot of climb- 
ing around that afternoon. Bud had 
peeled down to a bathing suit and shoes, 
with an inflated inner tube within easy 
reaching distance for a life preserver, 
while I was still clinging to regular 
clothes with an automobile air cushion 
strapped to my back. 

Milo wore a quilted kapok life coat 
with a neck piece that made him look like 
a belted earl. Prince had on a quilted 
life vest. 

Bud end I had to climb over rocks, 
through the brush in constant fear of the 
rattlesnakes that have made the Deschutes 
infamous. I usually went ahead, for I 
wore a pair of gloves that would protect 
my hands, but I was in constant dread 
that the roar of the river would drown 
the warning noise of the rattler. Again 
Providence was kind to us for we did not 
see a single snake that day, although we 
continually imagined we could hear the 
soul chilling whirr. 

Time after time we would round a 
bend in the canyon thinking surely the 
next bend would disclose the mouth of 
the Crooked River, only to be disap- 
pointed. 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon we 
saw Prince and Bud, who were ahead, 
stand up in their boat and wave their 


Near Grand View Bridge. 





hands and we knew that they had sighted 
the mouth of Crooked River. 

I heaved about sixteen sighs of relief 
and suddenly woke up to the fact that 
there was a mighty fine riffle ahead and 
picking up my forgotten fishing rod, be- 
gan to fish. 

Later on in the trip we came back to 
refish the upper portion of the Deschutes, 
putting in the boats at Cove on the 
Crooked River. We found the two rivers 
as dissimilar in their waters as day and 
night and we advise no one under any 
circumstances to try running the Des- 
chutes River from the Grand View 
Bridge to the mouth of the Crooked River 
since it is too laborious and hazardous, 
and while there is some fishing water, we 
were too grimly serious minded to even 
try. 

We were compelled to run rapids that 
even the Indians shunned and after we 
came safely through with only the loss of 
Prince’s outfit we felt that we were a 
mighty lucky bunch of fishermen. The 
unanimous verdict was that no man has 
any business running a boat from Grand 
View bridge down the Deschutes to 
Crooked River. 

As Milo tersely expressed it “Crooked 
River is bad enough, but that three miles 
of the Deschutes is plain hell.” 

Milo and Mr. Myers ran the three 
miles of the Crooked River in two and 
one-half hours. 
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The Outboard Motor in the Wilderness 

OST people who give the matter any thought at 

all are prone to look upon the outboard motor 

as a device useful only within the confines of 
civilization, believing that beyond these limits it does not 
“cut any ice.” One reason why this conception is so com- 
mon is because gasoline and oil become less and less 
procurable the further you leave the populated sections 
of the country behind you. One does not realize, how- 
ever, until one has made an extended trip into the wilder- 
ness just how far the outboard motor has advanced into 
the north. I am writing these lines in the wilderness of 
Ontario beside a campfire at the close of a 150-mile canoe 
trip. ‘There were two canoes on this trip, a guide and 
two occupants to each canoe. One canoe was driven by 
a twin type of outboard motor, the other by a single 
cylinder. In the course o‘ this trip of 150 miles, the single 
motor used up four and one-half gallons of gasoline, while 
the twin motor of the same make used up five and one- 
half gallons. Naturally there were portages to eat up 
some of that distance, but it was made up in the side- 
trips on the various lakes in going to and from points, in 
fishing, etc., so that all in all a large amount of water 
was covered. Consider now, if you will, the vast value 
of the motor under these conditions! Consider the labor 
at paddling that was done away with and that, too, in 
breasting stiff 
head-winds where 
paddling would 
have been well 
nigh impossible, in 
fact, dangerous. 
Add to this the 
time that was 
saved and the ease 
in getting over 
unimportant water 
and something will 
convince you that 
the outboard mo- 
tor in the wilder- 
ness is not only a 
means toward an 
end, but that it is, 
in fact, zn estab- 
lished institution. 
It has passed its 
experimental stage 
as a wilderness 
Cruising asset; it 
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is a “going” proposition. Time was but shortly ago when 
a canoe trip of any length was of three weeks to a month’s 
duration. The same ground and far more can be covered 
in a week or ten days by the use of the light outboard 
motor attached to the regulation canoe. We met the 
other day two gentlemen with two canoes, two husky 
Indian guides, a complete outfit and a twin type of motor. 
As I remember it, they had two ten gallon cans of gaso- 
line to their credit. Upon asking them where they were 
bound for they stated that they had no destination, they 
were just going to keep right on going as long as the 
gasoline and the waters held out! In the old days the 
Indian guides paddled through the hours of the live-long 
day. But in this instance (typical of the newer day) the 
outboard motor took the place of the paddles and the 
Indian guides sat back at their ease, giving themselves up 
to the comforts of life, the contemplative recreation of 
viewing the scenery. Thus over the same age-old water- 
ways where the packers and voyagers of old paddled their 
birch-bark canoes, the modern canvas-covered craft now 
skips merrily along propelled by a motor! 

The canoes used with both the single and the twin type 
of motor are the regular sharp-tipped bow and stern 
variety, not the square-stern type as some would suppose. 
A bracket or holder made for the purpose is attached to 
the canoe about a 
foot or so from 
the stern which 
brings the motor 
in its erect position 
in proper driving 
alignment. Any 
of the outboard 
motor companies, 
especially those 
producing light- 
weight motoys, 
will furnish these 
brackets or holders 
and directions for 
attaching them to 
the canoe. I be- 
lieve there are very 
few indeed who 
are aware of the 
fact that an out- 
board motor can 
be attached to an 
ordinary canoe. 
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Consider the labor of paddling that is done away with. 


Indeed nine out of ten will come by the 
knowledge only by direct observation. 
Once they do get the idea and see with 
what ease and what sureness the canoe and 
outboard motor work in unison they are 
sold on the idea for life. We gained 
some really definite knowledge of the sur- 
prising ability of the canoe to hold its 
own in a wild sea when we crossed the 
widest portion of Lake Kakagi, waves 
rolling high, the canoe heading full into 
a stiff tempest. We shipped some water 
it is true, but never did the canoe swerve 
from its course, with the busy little single 
cylinder motor pegging right along with 
a precision and get-there impulse that 
aroused our deepest satisfaction and ad- 
miration. 

Naturally on a canoe trip into the wild 
places one should figure everything from 
the viewpoint of lightness. The light 
single cylinder outboard motor is espe- 
cially adapted for work of this sort. On 
the portages it does not become a white 
elephant in your hands or on your back. 
I have carried a seventy-pound pack, or 
packs, on my back and a single cylinder 
motor in my good right hand without great 
discomfort. In a region such as that due 
north of Fort Frances on Rainy Lake in 
Ontario, where lakes are as thick as hor- 
nets, one can map out a trip where the 
portages are mere lifts or jump-overs. 
One figures an approximate mileage and 
obtains gasoline in proportion to it. Any 
of the outfitters will tell you how much 
gasoline is needed. You will figure to 
do some paddling to make the fuel last 
that much longer, but in any event you 
have it on hand and ounce for ounce 
and drop for drop it will do its duty 
and get you there. 

I do believe that on an outboard-motor 
trip of the sort I have been discussing 
there is demanded no little degree of fore- 
thought. I do believe that one should 
have a thorough knowledge of how to 
operate the particular motor selected as 
well as what to do if anything goes 
wrong. While it is not generally being 
done I believe that new spare parts, es- 
pecially ones to replace those that break 
or become faulty, should be carried in the 
outfit in case of emergency. While a new 
motor will stand up for a long time with- 
out the need of repairs, there is, of course, 
always the chance that some unlooked for 
injury may result, such as dropping it 
or bumping it. Needless to state, one 
should take the greatest of care in trans- 


porting outboard motors over the port- 
ages. If this is done they will give little 
trouble, ordinary precautions being taken 
of course. Trips into the really wild 
places by means of the outboard motor 
are now the common thing and will be 
increasingly so in the future. 


On the Way South 


On your motor trip south this fall or 
winter do not make a gas-marathon of 
the affair. Take your time about it and 
really enjoy what you see and be sure 
that you have more than a hazy idea 
where you have been. Best of all, keep 
a day-by-day diary of your trip, not only 
as to sights witnessed, but expenses as 
well. Have no fear, you will refer to the 
book a hundred times in after days. 

If a certain day on the road has been 
a particularly hard one what with de- | 
tours, slow travel, etc., then lay over} 
the succeeding day and rest up. You| 
will find that your outlook on the world | 
will then be rosier and you will re-enter 
upon your adventure with the same zest 
as when you set out. The road is no 
place for frayed or tired nerves! 

Do not expect the information bureau 
in your home town to know all about the 
roads in states thousands of miles away. 
They may mark out a route for you to 
follow, but if you do you are running a 
wild hazard, as I have found out to my 
sorrow. It is better to enquire in the 
towns along the way just what to expect 
fifty or a hundred miles ahead. The 
leading traveler’s hotel and the leading 
filling station in the town will know 
where to direct you. 

If a stretch of road ahead of you looks 
to you as though you would sink out of 
sight in trying to negotiate it, stop right 
where you are and hold a little investi- 
gation. It may save you back-breaking | 
labor, worry, time and expense. Stop 
even though you have every confidence 
that your car will triumph over the situa- 
tion because even the best often come to 
a halt. The larger they are the deeper 
they sink. The time to upholster the 
deep and suspicious ruts with branches, | 
hay and cornstalks is before you go 
through the mess, not after you are in it. 

Just because you are traveling south 
don’t believe that you will strike tropical 
weather just across the Mason and Dixon 
line. Warm blankets and many of them | 
may be a very necessary part of your 
equipment. I do know that I have found | 
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that out more than one time. One De- 
cember day several years ago we woke 
up in the morning in Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi to find the world blanketed in 
snow, the whole having the appearance 
of Thanksgiving Day. 

Eliminate so far as possible all clumsy 
or unduly space-taking items. As an 
example, instead of carrying a cotton- 
packed mattress or pad carry an air 
mattress which can be inflated in so many 
minutes and which will roll up into an 
inconspicuous affair that will take but 
little space in the equipment. Have a 
place for everything when you start on 
your trip and every time you re-pack put 
it in the same place. Have the things 
you need through the day within easy 
reach. Then you do not need to tear up 
the car to get at them! 

The methodical man is in his element 
on the auto trail. The hasty, careless in- 
dividual knows neither method nor sys- 
tem. As a result he often comes back 
on the train. 


Winter Tents and Tent Stoves 


In all probability there are not many 
readers of this magazine who intend to 
spend the winter domiciled in a tent, but 
it is highly possible that many intend 
to spend some time in a: tent in cold 
weather, whether for business of pleas- 
ure, surveying or big game hunting, fish- 
ing or trapping, as the case may be. The 
man who pulls a toboggan along with 
him has an advantage over the man who 
carries a packsack and all his belongings, 
shelter, bedding and cook-kit on his back. 
Very few hike it thus in the winter, 
but there are many who will pull a 
toboggan and so doing can bring along 
with them quite a sizable outfit. Among 
other things they can bring along a good- 
sized wall tent made of lightweight ma- 
terial which, used in conjunction with 
some variety of inside stove will at once 
take the fangs out of the sleeping out 
proposition. If, however, you are to be 
inside of a tent you will naturally do 
your cooking inside also, therefore you 
will need a stove that is at once an affair 
to cook over and also a means toward 
heating the tent to keep the cold out. If 
heat were the only object to be taken into 
consideration, then the proper thing to do 
would be to carry a small air-tight heater 
with its detachable legs, inside of which 
you could store various items in your 
equipment. But this sleeping-in-a-tent 
proposition calls for a stove that will do 
double-duty, therefore some type of fold- 
ing stove or light box stove is the recom- 
mendable thing. There are a vast num- 
ber of these stoves on the market ranging 
in all sorts of sizes from small to large. 
A very good type of tent stove is one 
that is without a bottom to it, the same 
folding flat when not in use, thus taking 
up very little room in the equipment. 


A stove such as this measuring ten by - 


twelve by thirty-two inches and weighing 
upwards of twenty pounds will prove 
a very good investment. That is, of 
course, providing you have suitable 
means of transportation, such as the to- 
boggun, for instance. Otherwise a stove 
such as this is too heavy to be considered. 
Bottomless stoves of the sort, by the way, 
are supposed to be set over flat stones, 
being, in fact, a hearth affair. A tele- 
scoping stove pipe goes with it, the whole 
measuring two feet when shoved together. 
It is necessary to have some sort of a 
fine screen on top of this pipe to hold back 
any sparks and embers or you are liable 
to wake up to the fact some night that 
the tent roof is on fire. 


One unusually attractive feature about 
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the tent stove is that the fuel used in jt 
does not burn fast and furious but rather 
smoulders and sinks into live embers, 
This is very satisfactory indeed because 
it not only saves on the wood supply but 
permits a maximum amount of heat to 
come from the fuel and that heat, too, is 
steady and lasts throughout the night. 
If you have fed wood into an air- “tight 
heater with a regulation stove-pipe in it 
you will know what I mean when I say 
that the slow-burning tent stove with its 
narrow, less “drafty” pipe is a little bless- 
ing in disguise. Before turning in for 
the night simply crush down the coals so 
that there is an even bed of them through- 
out the whole stove, then fill it with oak, 
hard maple or ash or some like wood and 
it will last the night through. In the 
morning upon waking rub .down the coals 
again and lay on some lighter sticks of 
wood. When you are ready to get up 
these sticks will be in full blaze and you 
can go forward without a hitch with your 
breakfast preparations. 

Of course, there is not the slightest ex- 
posure coming to one in a camp that is 
heated as I have outlined above. Even 
in the coldest weather one can be com- 
fortable. It merely involves selecting a 
sheltered nook among the thicket of spruce 
or balsam, scraping the snow away and 
erecting the tent by means of shear-poles. 
A goodly collection of balsam twigs 
makes excellent bedding and on this you 
can place your sleeping bag or blankets, 
whichever it is that you are using. As 
the heat takes effect in the tent the floor 
will thaw or steam. It is then that a 
good, heavy, waterproofed canvas over a 
generous portion of the tent area will be 
a pleasant addition to the whole. A can- 
vas of the sort with reinforced or stitched 
borders, with brass eye-lets at the corners 
permits of stretching this out tight to pegs 
or roots. Not only is this a protection 
but it keeps the surroundings you walk 
on or move around on, clean. 


Several winters ago I became ac- 
quainted with a method of winter camp- 
ing which I believe was, and is, just 
about as ingenious as one would expect 
to meet with in many a moon. A trapper 
showed me the trick. It involved the use 
of two wall tents. The one tent, as I 
remember it, was one. nine by eleven 
while the other was twelve by fourteen. 
The smaller tent was erected inside of 
the larger tent. A good job had been 
done of pegging down and stretching both 
of these tents. The result was that the 
outer tent was a windbreak par excellence 
and that even in the coldest winter 
weather the inside was well protected, 
the camp stove, a box affair, keeping an 
even temperature within. I had never 
seen this idea carried out before nor have 
I to this day, nor have I noted anything 
in regard to it in print. It is a valuable 
idea and should I ever again spend any 
time in the woods in the winter and 
would need a type of permanent camp 
and if I should depend upon a tent for 
that shelter then I would most certainly 
make use of this tent-within-a-tent idea. 
No matter how well protected a tent !s 
nor how likely the heat in that tent the 
wind and cold will seep through to com- 
bat your most industrious efforts. Yet 
with a tent within the draft and chill 
is thoroughly counteracted with results 
that are truly surprising. I offer this hint 
to those weatherbeaten campaigners who 
probably believe there is nothing in the 
tenting game that has not been put to 
practice. 

Winter camping and adventuring 
abroad in the snow-draped woods is not 
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A Record Atlantic Salmon 

N June eleventh, nineteen hundred and twenty- 

eight, Mr. F. M. Kirby of Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 

sylvania, took from the waters of the Grand 
Cascapedia River an Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar) which 
we believe to be the record for rod, reel and fly in Ameri- 
can waters. The affidavit submitted by Mr. Kirby states 
that this fish measured forty-nine and one-half inches in 
length and weighed fifty-seven pounds upon its receipt in 
New York City. 

The largest salmon taken on a fly in American waters 
of which we have any previous record was killed by a 
Mr. Dun on the Cascapedia River some years ago and 
weighed fifty-four pounds. 

The European record is 
given as sixty-nine and one- 
half pounds. 


It is to be regretted that 
there were no scales on the 
ground of sufficient capacity 
to weigh this fish as soon as 
taken from the water, as it 
undoubtedly lost several 
pounds from shrinkage and 


evaporation in the time 
necessary for the shipment 
from Grand Cascapedia to 
New York City. 

The Fishing Gazette for 
September 2nd 1893, pub- 
lishes a table giving the 
probable weight of a fifty- 
inch Atlantic salmon as 
fifty-three and one-half 
pounds. These figures are, 
of course, merely approxi- 
mate, as it is impossible to 
gauge the weight of a large 
fish by its length, a very 
slight difference in girth 
accounting for a very con- 
siderable difference in 
weight. 

Mr. Kirby caught his 
large fish on a_ sixteen- 
ounce Leonard salmon rod, 
and the lure used was an 
Amherst wet-fly. In speak- 
ing of his experience Mr. 
Kirby says: 

“The day was bright and 
sunshiny, and [| started out 
in the morning fishing, with 


Mr. F. M. Kirby and his 57-lb. Atlantic salmon. 
790 


the expectation of having a great day’s sport, but I did 
not get a strike until exactly 11:56, and that was from a 
fish which evidently came out from under the over-hang- 
ing bushes and made a savage strike at my fly and missed 
it. I waited four minutes, or until twelve o’clock, and 
this time the salmon got the hook in his mouth, sure 
enough. 

“I was fishing in the Grand Cascapedia River, just a 
short distance below the bridge of the Quebec & Oriental 
Railway. 

“My guide uttered an oath and said, ‘Surely there’s a 
big one.’ 

“The fish at first started upstream about as fast as he 
could go, my reel screech- 
ing at a tremendous rate 
and my heart all a-flutter. 
I said, ‘I think that must 
be a slink because he does 
not jump.’ My guide said, 
‘No, sir, there’s no slink 
about that.’ 

“After going upstream 
for perhaps five minutes, he 
turned and started down- 
stream as fast as he could 
go, and we after him in the 
canoe. I, of course, reeled 
in as soon as he would give 
me a little opportunity, but 
naturally I was afraid of 
breaking my tackle if | 
pulled too strongly. 

“The fish was quite bent 
on getting under a log or a 
rock, and at times I had 
to put on a good deal of 
pressure to keep him from 
doing so. 

“After he had been on 
about fifteen minutes, my 
reel worked loose, and 
dropped off the rod and 
fell overboard. I then had 
to hold the line in place by 
pressing on it witk m 
thumb against the rod. My 
guide, being quick-witted 
grabbed the line near the 
canoe’s edge and made a 
strong throw and _ landed 
the reel in the bottom of 
the canoe. He then put it 
in place and fastened it 
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Many women take readily to bass fishing. 


securely. Then of course I again worked 
the reel, but the fish was going down- 
stream so fast that I could not gain on 
him very much in the way of line. 

“He kept going from one side of the 
river to the other, evidently looking for 
cover. We were following in the canoe 
and trying to gain on him, but without 
much success. The river was not par- 
ticularly rapid at that place. I feel sure 
if it had been he would have gotten 
away from me, but after going down the 
river something over a mile, I began to 
gain on him, and finally got him in the 
landing net, head first, about at Mackay’s 
Landing. 

“My arms were about paralyzed by that 
time. It had been three-quarters of an 
hour since he was hooked. 

“T realized that I had a large fish, and 
neither my scales nor those of a friend who 
was fishing nearby would weigh him; but 
I was considerably surprised to hear 
from the Chatham-Phenix Bank in New 
York, to whom I sent the fish, that he 
weighed fifty-seven pounds. 

“It was a thrilling experience, and I 
never expect to have it repeated. 

“When I got the fly out of his mouth, I 
found that it was just about ready to fall 
apart, and if the fish had had a little bit 
more vitality, he would have gotten away 
and taken part of the fly with him. 

“This is an illustration of the old adage 
that ‘the unexpected always happens in 
hunting and fishing.’ 

“I surely was surprised to find that he 
was as large as he was, although one of 
my arms is yet sore, largely as a result 
of this struggle.” 

The affidavit as sworn to by four em- 
ployees of the Chatham-Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company is reproduced 
herewith :— 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. TWAITS, JOHN R. 
BARNETT, WILLIAM SHAW and 
STEPHEN ELLSWORTH, each for him- 
self, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he is employed by the CHATHAM- 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, 149 Broadway, 
New York City, and was so employed 
on all of the dates hereinafter mentioned ; 
that each is over the age of twenty-one 
years and that on or about June 12, 1928, 
2 wooden box about five feet long, and 
ten or twelve inches square was delivered 
to the Receiving Department of the said 


bank, of which department deponent 
TWAITS is head; that the said box was 
consigned to the said bank by Mr. Fred 
M. Kirby from Grand _ Cascapedia, 
Canada, and was delivered by the 
AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 
COMPANY. 

That the said box was signed for by 
the said Receiving Department and the 
contents was disclosed to be a large sal- 
mon, freshly caught, packed in sawdust 
and ice. 

That the said salmon was removed by 
the deponent TWAITS and because of its 
unusual size it was measured and found 
to be forty-nine and one-half inches long; 
that it was then put on the scales by the 
said deponent TWAITS in the presence 
of the other deponents; that the scales 
showed fifty-seven pounds; that the scales 
are a “balance” scale, not “spring” and 
are in daily use in the bank and were 
manufactured by the TRINER SCALE 
COMPANY and are considered correct 
by the bank. That in order to get the 
exact weight the cover of the wooden box 
was put on the scales as a base on which 
to lay the fish, as the latter was so long 
that it extended over the sides of the 
scales. The cover was then weighed and 
found to be seven pounds; the fish was 
then put on the cover and the two to- 
gether weighed sixty-four pounds, leaving 
a weight of fifty-seven pounds for the 
salmon. 

That it was felt that the fish had prob- 
ably lost three pounds by evaporation in 
transit, and, therefore, it was advertised 
in the officers’ lunch-room as weighing 
sixty pounds. 

Signed: 
GEORGE E. TWAiTS 
JOHN R. BARNETT 
WILLIAM J. SHAW 
STEPHEN E. ELLSWORTH 
Sworn to before me this 19th day of July, 
1928. J. D. D. CERERO. 

As previously stated, we believe this to 
be the record Atlantic salmon taken in 
American waters on rod and fly and we 
invite correspondence from any Forest 
AND STREAM readers who may have au- 
thentic records upon this subject. 


Scale Reading 
Age of fish can be definitely determined 
from the microscopic study of the scales. 
With the age and weight of the fish 
you catch, the rate of growth and the 
fish best adapted to each lake or stream 
can be determined, 
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These facts, proved by results of pre- 
liminary surveys, are basis for a call is- 
sued to Wisconsin sportsmen to co- 
operate in a complete survey of game fish 
in the state, which is being attempted by 
the Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey in co-operation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Fifty thousand samples of fish scales 
are the goal of the survey, the first of 
its kind. Sportsmen are expected to help 
in the interests of fish production and 
conservation, explains Prof. George Kem- 
merer, University of Wisconsin chemist, 
who with other scientists has made plans 
for the project. 

Lake studies by state university scien- 
tists have resulted in much data on or- 
ganic matter, or fish food, present in Wis- 
consin lakes. The new survey will aid in 
determining how much of the organic 
matter is suitable for fish food. 

The aim of the project is to make each 
lake produce its maximum amount of 
game fish. Wisconsin sportsmen are asked 
to send to the Survey at the University 
of Wisconsin for complete kits and direc- 
tions for sending samples of fish scales 
and other data on their fishing trips. 

“The Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, under the direction of 
Dr. E. A. Birge, president emeritus of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been study- 
ing the lakes of Wisconsin for thirty 
years,” explains Professor Kemmerer. 
“These lakes are known to limnologists, 
or persons who make scientific study of 
lakes, as the most studied lakes in the 
world. This work is an interesting story. 
It has to do with the biology, physics, and 
chemistry of the lake water, which com- 
bined, furnish much useful data in deter- 
mining the fish best adapted to each lake. 

“When the agricultural chemist has 
studied the soil chemically, biologically, 
and physically, he then makes test plots 
of the soil, plants various crops on them, 
and studies the results. 

“The limnologists cannot duplicate all 
of the conditions of a lake, so they are 
forced to study the growth of the fish in 
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the lake—in every lake, for after study- 
ing hundreds of lakes there are no two 
exactly alike and each has its character- 
istics just as each person has his indi- 
vidual traits. For instance, some lakes are 
especially adapted to trout. In many 
others trout cannot live, but bass or pike 
thrive. The conditions which enter into 
this differentiation are too numerous and 
complicated to take up here. After the 
lake has been carefully studied and the 
fish food determined it is still necessary 
to study the fish to determine the ap- 
proximate number present and the rate of 
their growth. 

“This requires that a large number of 
game fish and rough fish be caught, and 
it can be carried out either by hiring 
scientists to catch the fish for this pur- 
pose, or sports fishermen with the motto, 
‘Save the Outdoors,’ can save these fish 
by giving us the data from all the fish 
they catch. All may take a part in this 
important scientific work, help to preserve 
our fish and help us determine the fish 
best adapted to each lake without spoiling 
your sport or losing the fish you have 
caught. 

“There is only one hard part about it 
—we must have the correct weight and 
length of all the fish, but this will not 
necessarily spoil your fish stories, as this 
data will not be given out,” directs Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer. “Then we want a 
record of each fishing trip, including the 
number and species of fish caught and 
the length of time you spent catching 
them. This should include the undersized 
fish returned to the water as well as the 
large ones. You can only estimate the 
size of those returned. Do not take scales 
from fish to be returned to the water be- 
cause most of them will die from fungus 
growth if the scales are removed. 

“It is very important that the small 
or undersized fish be all reported, as we 
have many small lakes in which most of 
the bass grow to eight or ten inches and 
no longer, probably due to the lack of 
food. In other lakes only large fish are 
caught, which may indicate that the lake 
should be stocked more. 
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“The most interesting part of the work 
is the determination, of the age of the 
fish from the scales. To determine the 
age of trees we count the annual rings 
in a cross-section. To arrive at the age 
of the fish, a group of rings on the scales 
are counted. Each scale of a fish con- 
tains many concentric rings. When these 
are studied under the microscope the 
spacing between the rings is found to 
vary. When a fish lives in cold water 
it breathes more slowly, eats less and 
grows slower than when in warmer 
water. The rings produced during the 
winter or cold season are more closely 
spaced than those produced during the 
faster-growing summer season. By count- 
ing the closely spaced areas we have the 
number of winter seasons the fish has 
lived or its age in years, 


“By a little more detailed study of the 
scales it is possible to determine the rate 
of growth of the fish during any one 
year. Given the age of the fish and its 
weight, the average rate of growth per 
year is easily calculated and then this 
rate of growth can be compared with the 
same species taken from other lakes or 
streams.” 


The Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, with the aid of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, has 
prepared kits which will be mailed to any 
fishermen fishing in Wisconsin. It is 
all in a heavy envelope which will go in 
any tackle box and the complete direc- 
tions are printed on the envelope. It con- 
tains six franked mailing cards with 
spaces for recording the data of each fish- 
ing trip. There are also twenty-four scale 
envelopes, one to be used for each fish 
caught. These are to be returned in 
franked, addressed envelopes which are 
also included. 

It will take about ten minutes to meas- 
ure and weigh a batch of fish and take a 
dozen scales from the left side of each. 
The data and scales should be mailed at 
once. When additional kits are needed a 
franked card is enclosed for requesting 
them. 


Fly-Fishing for Frogs 


(Continued from page 769) 


snarl not half way to the opposite bank, 
at which I had aimed, splashing down 
exactly where I had missed the fish five 
minutes before. 

A lively perch grabbed my trail fly and 
dashed away with it. Again I backed 
out upon the gravel bar and landed my 
captive. Stopping to string this fish I 
saw a big frog on the gravel not five 
feet from my hand. I strung the fish and 
retreated a step or two. 

I had caught five fish and had strung 
three of them not ten feet from that frog 
which had not moved! 

Fly-fishing for frogs has much of a 
sameness about it. One sees the quarry 
always and the procedure employed 
varies little from frog to frog. Results 
surprise a fisherman at times however, 
and frogs frequently escape. 

I approached the frog on the gravel 
much as I had approached the one that 
had sat spread out upon the moss. I 
dangled my fly, which happened to be a 
number eight black gnat, before it. 

Now a number eight trout fly is too 
small for large frogs. They will take 
effect at times, of course, but more often 
will fail. I held the black gnat as near 
the frog’s nose as the breeze would per- 


mit. The frog sat, uninterested as far 
as I could tell. I dropped the fly upon 
the gravel so near the frog that it could 


+ 


Joe does make war on frogs. 


have reached it with its tongue. The 
frog continued to stare. I moved slightly 
to-one side for a better view. My second 
fly, a number eight royal coachman, 
dipped downward and I had a real thrill 
when the frog leaped a foot into the air 
and gobbled it. 

I was so surprised at this sudden move 
of the frog and the size of it as it 
stretched out that I made a poor attempt 
at setting my hook. As a result the fog 
turned a flip flop in the air and landed 
in a heap upon the rocks. 

Hastily arighting itself the frog gave 
one great, sprawling jump that carried it 
to the water. There it sat, head stick- 
ing out, eyeing me with vast disapproval. 

I edged nearer and for ten minutes pa- 
tiently re-offered my flies without suc- 
cess. That frog lost its appetite for 
winged insects. Presently Joe came up 
and I borrowed his stiff rod and the 
treble hook. 

I squared about to get the wind in 
my favor and eased that feathered treble 
hook down to get my distance. 

“If,” said Joe in sarcastic vein, when 
my lure landed behind the frog, “you 
want to catch him by the chin flip the 
hook up under this end. If,” he also 
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said, when I bungled it somewhat and 
the lure dropped into the water a foot 
from the frog, “you’d let me have that 
rod I’d show you how it’s —Look out! 
You got a fish!” 

I had. A fish that raced away into 
the middle of the stream, making the line 
fairly sing. Rather than risk frighten- 
ing the frog, without moving out of my 
tracks, I played the fish down into the 
shallows and passed it back to Joe, a 
black-perch as large as any we had taken 
that day. 

“That,”* observed Joe, after a couple 
of ill-mannered guffaws at the altogether 
surprising result of my recent frog fish- 
ing, “is real fisherman’s luck. J can’t 
beat it. Now let’s see you catch this 
green grandparent before it gets tired of 
you tiddling around and swims off.” 

“If,” I said, grinning satisfiedly at Joe, 
“you think taking that perch so unex- 
pectedly wasn’t fun, you’re crazy. Who 
cares if a frog now and then get way? 
Not me.” 

Swinging around I lowered Joe’s 
feathered treble hook to the water a short 
distance in front of the frog and slowly 
maneuvered it into position. 

Much to Joe’s disgust my first upward 
flip of the fly missed the frog entirely. 
The frog settled lower in the water until 
only its head from the eyes up stuck 
out. I dropped the lure into the water 
to keep the wind from dragging it off and 
slipped it slowly toward the retiring chin 
of my intended victim. When almost 
against the frog the wind bowed the 
line and the bright feathers arose to the 
surface an inch from the frog’s nose. 
The frog’s long tongue darted out and 
licked the lure in. I lifted the rod and 
Son Sam soon had another nice frog to 
slip into his sack. 

After a time I returned to the bank 
where I had had a heavy strike. Wading 
carefully in the water below the bank I 
fished out ahead, slowly covering the en- 
tire stream. I wanted that fish that had 
struck so solidly. I had no luck. I at- 
tached an inch of worm to my trail fly 
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and flipped in near a clump of grass at 
the end of a small point. A black-perch 
took it and sped away into the depths. 
I soon landed it. 

I readjusted my worm, cast it far out 
and let it sink. Retrieving inch by inch 
I had a solid strike. It was the big one! 
It bucked like a bass! 

“Heigh, Sam!” I shouted, walking back 
beneath the bank to the gravelly beach. 
“Here’s a bass.” 

The fish fought doggedly and went to 
the bottom repeatedly as I played it to- 
ward the sloping bank. I was in no 
hurry to end my enjoyment of its valient 
efforts to escape, you see. Son Sam came 
running, arriving in time to see me haul 
a pound and a half channel cat out upon 
the gravel. 

I didn’t quite know whether to be dis- 
appointed or delighted at first, but was 
so amused at Sam’s elation as he strung 
the fish that I decided the loss of the two 
pound bass I had been so sure of was 
well repaid in the capture of the cat. 

About eleven thirty I stood upon a six 
foot bank above a shallow spot which 
sloped off into blue depths in three direc- 
tions and caught eight black-perch large 
enough to keep and twelve little fellows 
that I returned to the water. 

Fly-fishing in such waters is a great 
pleasure and at high noon [I reluctantly 
abandoned the spot and followed Joe and 
Sam to the motor car and our fried 
chicken lunch. 

In the blazing sun about one thirty I 
sneaked up on a long pond with several 
trees shading one bank and an oil pipe- 
line across one end. The wind was 
ruffling up small waves, I found so my 
caution was needless. My first cast into 
water a foot in depth with limestone 
ledges for bottom netted me the biggest 
black-perch of the day,—a bright green, 
lively fellow, that cut many capers as I 
brought it in and measured exactly 914 
inches when we returned to the auto- 
mobile. 

Sitting in the shade I “nigger-fished” 
a while with worms on a number six 
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snelled hook, taking three pr four perch 
of mediocre size and a bluegill that I 
thought was a pound crappie until I saw 
its blue gills and golden-brown sides, it 
made such a commotion. 

I relinquished the rod to Sam when 
he came up with the kodak and lolled 
upon the cool damp ledges while he de- 
scended and straddled out on the eight 
inch pipe-line, fishing. 

I saw him take several small fish which 
he threw back and was half asleep, eyes 
closed indolently, when a yell from him 
brought me up, alert, wide awake, filled 
with visions of Sam struggling in the 
stream. But Sam continued to sit upon 
the pipe-line, holding up his rod which 
was almost bent double with one hand 
and clasping the pipe with both legs and 
the other, yelling at the top of his voice. 
And all the while something churned the 
water beneath him and made violent 
rushes upon his line. 

I rushed to the rescue but found my- 
self powerless to help. So I stood upon 
the bank laughing at Sam’s frantic efforts 
to control the fish and gave advice. 

“He’s sure a big one,” explained Sam, 
hanging on for dear life when the fish 
gave a great yank. 

As fast as Sam would straighten up the 
fish would make him lie down upon the 
pipe again. Three times this happened 
while Sam was slipping cautiously back 
my way, doing things to my favorite rod 
that caused me to scringe whenever the 
fish attempted to pass beneath the pipe. 

I waded in as far as I could and helped 
him ashore and shortly thereafter Sam, 
in not exactly scientific manner, dragged 
a flopping large-mouth bass up among the 
rocks. 

The tiny number eight hook seemed so 
perilously near the edge of the lip that 
I landed it for Sam with a finger in its 
mouth. That bass weighed two pounds 
and seven ounces and Sam wouldn’t have 
been prouder of it if it had weighed twice 
as much. 

Joe is no eagle, for he does make war 
on frogs. 


How to Build a Sneak Boat 


The most common way of using a 
sneak boat is to pile brushwood on the 
forward deck so that the men aboard are 
completely concealed as the boat ad- 
vances. The man doing the sculling may 
lie on his back or side, while the other 
man directs him. In some waters, a piece 
of wood is clamped across the forward 
coaming, this piece being considerably 
wider than the boat and with the upper 
edge filled with holes. Into these holes, 
rushes are placed in such a way that a 
bow-on view would make the boat look 
like a small island. In any event, prog- 
ress with the sculling oar must be slow 
and the boat kept free from making 
ripples. 

A canvas blind may also be used, de- 
signed along the lines of the one shown in 
one of the drawings. This is arranged 
to fit into a socket in the coaming and the 
bottom of the boat and is at least twice 
as wide as the boat. The canvas is cut 
out to conform to the shape of the boat 
and the lower edge is weighted to hold it 
down just above the level of the water. 
The central spar is hinged on the forward 
side with a hasp on the inside. Removal 
of a piece of wood from the hasp will 
cause the canvas to fold over forward 
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and the gunner is ready for action. Eye 


holes are provided in the canvas and, of | 


course, the entire thing should be painted 
a protective color. i 

The art of sculling is one that rela- 
tively few men can accomplish, that is, in 
proportion to the number who can row. 
It is a simple process, though, but it will 
bring into play certain muscles that may 
make it hard work for a time. A good 
sculler can make a small boat travel 
along as fast as some men can row and 
apparently with one-half the effort. 


The principle of the thing is to take 
advantage of the backward thrust of the 
flat blade. If you will take an oar or 
paddle and put the blade in the water and 
then, using a boat or float as a lever, 
push the handle downward quickly, with 
the blade flat against the float or boat, 
you will see that, due to the leverage, a 
little pressure on the handle will cause a 
considerable commotion in the water. 
The point is this: after you have made 
one such stroke, how are you going to get 
the blade back in position again without 
taking it out of the water. 

The flat of the blade does the work 
while the edge of the blade has little or 


no resistance. Therefore we use the edge 
and by tilting the handle a little one way 
or the other, we cut the paddle back into 
place by permitting its edge to slip easily 
through the water. Then another upward 
thrust and again the return, this time 
with the opposite edge cutting the water. 

Now, instead of having the paddle 
straight up and down at the start of the 
thrust, suppose we let it lie in the water 
at a flatter angle. By bearing down on 
the handle, we can still get a considerable 
amount of thrust and by working the 
edge of the blade, on the back stroke, 
first one way and then the other on alter- 
nate strokes, we get a sort of rotary mo- 
tion at the handle. It takes practice to do 
it, but after a time you will find that one- 
hand sculling is as simple as rolling off a 
log—and that’s supposed to be very sim- 
ple indeed. Start with a light, flat bladed 
oar or a narrow bladed paddle and re- 
member that the larger the surface of the 
blade, the more slowly the strokes will 
have to be. Don’t think that you can start 
right out sculling like.an expert, but try 
a little at a time until you finally have it 
down. Sculling takes practice in order to 
make a good job of it and to accustom 
the muscles to the unusual exercise. 





An Inexpensive Board Camp 


A Small Camp, Easily Constructed By Any Handy Man 


SMALL frame camp can be 
A had for $200, so far as the 

lumber cost is concerned, and 
when to this the chimney and price of hardware are add- 
ed the sum total is only about $230. Of course if one 
does not care to build the camp himself, the labor item 
will run rather high, say about $170 to $200, depending 
upon local conditions. Throwing in the cost of trucking 
lumber to the site, labor, hardware, chimney, in fact 
everything, the simple board camp illustrated herewith 
will not cost more than $400. 

If one is handy with saw and hammer, there is no 
reason why he can not build this camp from foundation 
to ridge. The chimney might call for a brick mason’s 
services, but the labor involved in throwing up a good 
chimney is not extensive. Many camp owners have built 
their own chimneys from stone obtained near the camp 
site, including excellent fireplaces. Some prefer to build 
the camp one season, use a stove-pipe through the roof, 
or elbowed. out through a sidewall, and then erect the 
chimney later. It is all a matter of preference. 

A board camp may not appear quite as picturesque as 
a log cabin, but it is certainly as serviceabl_; furthermore, 
by adding porches, an outside fireplace chimney, window 
boxes for ferns, and with plenty of windows, it can be 
made very attrac- 
tive. It might be a 
good plan from the 
standpoint of econ- 
omy, to simply build 
the main building 
one season, add 
chimney next, and 
in succeeding years 
put on the “finish- 
ing touches,” even 
including additions, 
dormer’ windows, 
and so on. 

The appearance 

of a board camp is 
very elastic. The 
one illustrated, for 
instance, is made 
from unfinished 
boards just as they 
come from the saw- 
mill. This is a pop- 
ular style of exte- 
rior in the West. 
When stained with 
oil and dye, say 
brown or green, the 
result is not unpleas- 
ing to the eye in the 
least. 

On the other 
hand, board camps 
found in the Mid- 
dle West and East 
are usually built 
from finished lum- 
ber; in fact of late 
years finished boards 
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appear to cost little more than rough. 
This is because the timber has been 
sawed in huge mills where a planer 
is a part of the equipment. Lumber that has been 
shipped is rather likely to have been planed because it 
handles and packs better than unfinished timber. If fin- 
ished boards were used for siding in the case of the 
camp shown in the accompanying sketch, then the ex- 
terior should be painted of course. 


ND the neatest possible kind of job would call for 
novelty-siding, rather than upright boards and bat- 
tens, as figured for the camp under consideration. While 
this would undoubtedly be the siding chosen for camps in 
many sections, nevertheless the country still offers many 
fine locations where the board and batten construction is 
considered plenty good enough. This is specially true for 
rather remote camp sites, such as those in National For- 
ests or State Parks; usually far distant from a planing 
mill. Frequently, too, a portable sawmill goes into the 
woods in these sections to slice up timber right on the 
spot. Like dress, the exterior finish of a summer camp 
depends a great deal upon the taste of the owner. Cer- 
tainly the most inexpensive camp is built from boards 
and battens such as illustrated. Set into a group of trees, 
the rough board construction appears much better than 
might be expected. 
A good home-made 
stain is had by mix- 
ing a can of tar, 
such as comes with 
roofing paper, with 
about four times the 
amount of kerosene, 
using more or less 
as desired to get a 
rich brown color. 
Of course, there are 
rough lumber stains 
and preservatives 
on the market to be 
had in various col- 

ors. 

A rather pleasing 
variation in the way 
of siding to be 
nailed over a frame 
camp, and one that 
certainly should cost 
very little if bought 
directly from the 
sawmill, is the out- 
side log-cut, or slab. 
Usually logs are 
sawed with the bark 
on, and the first 
slab off, which is 
frequently used only 
for firewood, can be 
made to serve as 4 
fine rustic siding. 
Nailed in place up- 
right, the cracks be- 
tween slabs should 
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be covered with battens and these stained 
brown. Some ingenious slab camp builders 
have worked them as over-lapping siding 
to good effect. A well built slab camp 
greatly resembles a log cabin. 

In the far West there is another ma- 
terial used on frame camps such as il- 
lustrated. This is the shake, which is split, 
or riven, from wood bolts in lieu of sawed 
lumber, especially where sawmills are far 
and few between. With a frow and a few 
wedges, the expert can split from straight 
grained lengths of wood surprisingly sym- 
metrical shakes, which are used both as 
siding and roofing, and appear like clap- 
boards or sawed barkless slabs when 
built into the camp structure. 

A source of siding that some might 
overlook, and relatively inexpensive, is 
box lumber. These are known com- 
mercially as shooks, and are small boards 
four to six feet long and four inches 
wide. While this material does not make 
the best siding in the world, it can be 
made to serve and will be snug enough 
to keep out wind if used over building 
paper. 

The inexpensive board camp sketched 
is planned 24 by 16 feet, with one rather 
large living room, relatively speaking, 
and a small kitchen and bedroom. It 
is one story only. There are three out- 
side and two interior doors, and seven 
windows. The position of the outside 
doors and the windows is a matter for 
personal preference and in the job of 
building this camp can be located any- 
where desired. 

The foundation is figured upon the 
basis of 4 by 4 inch material, say pine 
or cedar; cement blocks would run up 
the total price. Often stone are avail- 
able on the spot. Brick are rather too 
high priced. 

Here is the way a California lumber 
company listed the building materials for 
the camp: 


4 4x20 com. mud sills 

11 2x 6x16 do. fir joists 
1x8 com. shiplap fir., 440 feet 
1x12 x16 com. size siding 
1x12 do. siding, 350 feet 
lin. % x 4 com. batts. 
2x4x16 com. clg. joints 
5% box refuse clg., 320 feet 
1x12x8 com. size partitions 
2x4x10 do. size rafters 
1x4 No. 2 com. sheathing, 220 
feet 
shingles 
windows, 9 x 12 x 1%, 12 It. 
frames for same, box house 
doors, 2-8 x 6-8 x 134, 5X pan. 
inside door frames for 1” partition 
outside do. 
Total cost, $200. 


Of course, as has been said, prices on 
the above specifications will vary, and it 
may be interesting to see what the lumber 
company near your camp site—or pro- 
posed site—may quote on the above. 

By substituting commercial roofing 
paper for the shingles, a legitimate sav- 
ing will result. One outside door might 
also be eliminated and perhaps both in- 
side doors. 

At all events, it will be found great 
sport to build one’s own camp on lake 
shore or deep in the forest in some se- 
cluded spot. Furniture can be made on 
the spot. Four poster beds, all home- 
made except springs. Tables and chairs. 
Cupboards, bins, closets, and handy 
shelves. For camps not too remotely situ- 
ated, there is a whole line of rustic fur- 
niture that certainly enhances the interior 
of any woods structure. 
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Cottontails 


(Continued from page 745) 


it would rain. He always answered: 
“Well, it may.” All one can do is to 
hope that you may get your shots where 
you can handle them. 


Now we have the man who always 
hunts alone, who never—or at least sel- 
dom, uses a dog. This man hunts rab- 
bits. Except in the rare cases where a 
rabbit is chased up to him by some other 
party, or when one appears from no- 
where and nearly runs him down—a 
weasel or a mute running dog being the 
reason, that chap will scare up his own 
rabbits. And he will get exactly one 
sudden chance to make good at each. 

Range, except in very dry weather, and 
in open oak or chestnut woods, will be 
3 to 20 yards. Occasionally one will get 
up out in a pasture field and proceed 
to go nowhere in a hurry. Or you may 
see a big fellow beating it out the far 
side of a fence row, forty yards off and 
thirty of them impassable. But these 
chances are rare. 


You know your country. You choose 
the likely hollows, the tufts of grass in 
pastures, the dewberry thickets, the brush 
piles when it is storming, you wade 
through a new chopping now and then. 
And you hear and about half the time 
SEE the game leave its form. 


CLOSE RANGE WORK: Yes. And 
rapid shooting. A hurried glimpse as he 
skims between brier patches. A streak 
plowing through the grass. A sudden 
waving of the alders and he is gone. 
Did you shoot? Yes, if you were not 
meditating about that stock transaction. 
Or probably it was about the little blonde 
over in the next block. Like some, you 
may have been thinking with self satis- 
faction what an excellent field shot you 
are—you had previously killed three con- 
secutive chances. 


No matter, the results are the same. 
You shot hurriedly. The weeds are 
mowed down right where you saw him 
last. BUT THAT RABBIT IS GONE. 
And, he is gone for good. There are 
woodchuck holes farther down the hol- 
low. Another case of the rabbit knew 
it was loaded. 


A mental check up shows that it was 
an easy shot—had your pattern been two 
feet across instead of 6 inches. Also, 
you are out of breath, the twenty 12 
gauge shells in your vest are pulling 
down steadily immediately over where 
your breakfast used to be. Your feet 
are tired and you could sit down for 
three hours and never mind it. That 734 
pound gun weighs 19 pounds and feels 
like 40. You shot behind. Again. Slowly 
the truth begins to bore its way in. That 


A shark beat this angler to it. 





is the fifth time in two days you have 
missed a rabbit in exactly the same way 
and from almost exactly the same angle. 


Old Father time has been getting in 
his licks. The old dogs don’t travel the 
hills like they did when you were 17. 
And you move, and think slower. And 
your gun seems longer and clumsier be- 
cause you are broader and thicker, and 
you begin to wonder if the English were 
so far wrong after all in their preference 
for a short, light, open-bored field gun. 
Even YOU could catch up with some of 
those rabbits if your gun was FASTER 
because it was lighter, shorter, straighter, 
and because then the outside of the open 
pattern would catch up with some of 
those quartering rabbits. 


So finally you decide that buying a 
rabbit shooting gun for rabbit shooting is 
a better idea than rapping the old favor- 
ite around a tree and you go and do the 
one sensible thing. Get a new gun that 
WILL throw a wide pattern and which 
will shoot where ycu aim which is gener- 
ally not exactly where the rabbits IS but 
which is close enough to be annoying to 
old cottontail. And there you are! 


Also, three dram loads and an ounce 
and an eighth of 6’s or 7% are load 
enough for any 12 gauge gun when you 
kick up your own rabbits. And 2% and 
% are enough for a 20. Three to five 
shot are enough to insure a kill on the 
average chance and there is nothing to be 
gained by turning the game into a sieve. 
In addition the heavy loads weigh 
enough heavier to be noticed about 4 
P. M. And here is where most anyone 
misses more game day in and day out 
than early in the day when he is fresh 
and the rabbits are fresher. 


Also the average T. B. M’s setting up 
exercises are not usually strenuous enough 
to set up six corn shocks and after you 
have kicked around for six or seven 
hours you can tell the difference blind- 
folded and they will not be luckies. So 
it pays, therefore, to leave all the useless 
junk at home, the overweight gun, the 
too many shells, the half a dozen apples, 
the snake bite remedy and all the other 
things lugged along for those emergencies 
that happen once in 40 years, The only 
emergency the average rabbit hunter must 
contend with is the tired feeling which 
is always worst after you have been in- 
vited off the best shooting grounds in 
the neighborhood. And rabbits have a 
genius for sitting in grass fields within 
100 yards and in full view of farmers 
who don’t like hunters when they are 
out that way, and who look as if they 
might be bird hunters. 


Briefly, it simmers down, therefore, to 
an improved cylinder and modified choke 
in a double, or a 50 per cent. pump for 
the lone hand who rolls his own. An 
improved cylinder and a three fourths 
choke, or a one third choke and a full 
choke double—a modified pump, for the 
beagle dog rabbiter. And for the slow 
shot, the fast dog hunter, and the ex- 
ceptional character, the close shooting gun. 
Held right, they will all get rabbits, but 
anyone will get more rabbits when the 
gun, load, and man have been somewhat 
fitted to each other and to existing con- 
ditions. 


Brier Rabbit can still outrun the tor- 
toise—when he keeps going. 





The Game Conservation Institute 


The First Great Step Toward Restoring the Game 
Fields of America 


HE Game Conserva- 
tion Institute that 
was opened at Clin- 


ton, New Jersey last spring 

has been aptly termed by all 

who have visited it “a school 

for game keepers—a voca- 

tional training school in every 

sense of the word” —set down 

in fourteen hundred acres of 

land peculiarly adapted to 

the breeding of game. It is 

as sweet a section of coun- 

try as a shooting or ang- . 

ling man ever cast his eyes gs 
over. Two hours from New 
York over a concrete road 
is Clinton. One mile west of there the road forks. 
Keep to the right and two hundred yards farther on a 
modest sign reads “Game Conservation Institute.” You 
leave the concrete, run up a gravel road for a mile until 
it tops the ridges and then the valley unfolds before you; 
a stretch of low land through which flows one of Jersey’s 
most famous trout streams, beautiful hillside stubbles, 
grass lands, abandoned fields and hedgerows that run 
into each other in gentle rises until they reach the moun- 
tain two and one-half miles up the valley, where the brook 
has its source in springs of purest waters. There are 
stretches .of magnificent grouse cover, a wonderful piece 
of woodcock bog land, the weeds and stubbles that bob- 
white loves best of all and hundreds of acres of the more 
open country that the ubiquitous Mongolian populates so 
rapidly. 

This beautiful valley holds the heart of a movement 
destined to have an important influence upon the sporting 
and agricultural interests of the country. Here the first 
great step is being taken toward restoring the game fields 
of America to their old time abundance. Here the 
agricultural interests of this country are having opened 
to them a new road for economic relief. The poultry 
crop brings to the farmers of this country more money 
year atter year than all of their wheat fields. The 
farmers’ most important and largest source of income is 
a by-product—the domestic hen. There is another by- 
product of the farm—its wild life that has been neglected 
simply because it has not been understood. It can be 
made to open another new field of wonderful economic 
and sporting importance. 

The institute is open to men over eighteen years of 
age who are interested in this work, with the view of 
acquiring the scientific and practical knowledge of the 
subject that would fit them for positions as instructors in 
agricultural colleges or as proprietors or managers of 


Organizing a vermin shoot on the Game Farm. 


game farms and _ sporting 
estates. 

The course of study in- 
cludes the principles of game 
breeding and_ restoration, 
natural history, relation of 
vermin to game, natural 
laws governing the increase 
and decrease of species, the 
relation of game to agricul- 
ture and other essential 
studies. 

Intensive study of all 
phases of the theory and 
practice of game propagation 
is required of every student. 
The instruction is scientific, 
the manual work is decidedly practical and comprehends 
hand and semi-wild rearing of quail, wild turkeys, water- 
fowl, Hungarian partridges, pheasants and other game 
birds. The subjects, as, for instance in the case of 
pheasants, are divided to cover all features. Under the 
several sub-heads of hand rearing, the student takes up 
the handling of breeding stock, laying, hatching, feeding, 
rearing and releasing. Semi-wild rearing instructions 
and practical work cover the preparation of ground, 
control of natural enemies, planting for food and cover. 


Little or no classroom instruction is given during the 
spring and summer months as the student’s time is almost 
wholly occupied out of doors in activities relating to the 
actual breeding and rearing of game. Incidentally, it is 
to be noted that the student will not take time off for 
vacation, except during the Christmas season. That, of 
course, is quite different from the custom of other schools. 


But classroom work, equally as intensive as the prac- 
tical outdoor activities, will be carried on in the late fall 
and winter months. During that period the students 
will also listen to lectures and talks by biologists, orni- 
thologists, leading sportsmen, game commissioners, game 
law enforcement officers, experts in concrete construction 
for farm purposes, representatives of manufacturers ot 
game farm equipment and game bird feeds, experts on 
firearms and shooting, owners of commercial game farms. 
superintendents of State game preserves, dog fanciers and 
other speakers and lecturers on topics of value and 
interest to those who have chosen the handling of game 
as a life work. 

Vermin control, so vital to game conservation and 
restoration or the profitable operation of a game farm, is 
given the recognition its importance demands. 

Students study the characteristics and habits of pred- 
atory animals, birds and reptiles. They are taught t 
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identify species and to determine, from 
the evidence left by a marauder, the kind 
of raider of nests or destroyer of young 
game birds which is responsible for an 
attack. 

Students are given special instruction 
in handling the shot-gun, in order to de- 
velop their wing shooting ability. Field 
trials of hunting dogs will be conducted, 
with a view to familiarizing students 
with the several kinds of dogs and to en- 
able students to judge points. 

Stress is laid on the economic value of 
song birds and insectivorous birds. Stu- 
dents are drilled in protective measures 
to provide for the safety and natural prop- 
agation of these kinds of birds because 
of their important contribution to national 
prosperity through the protection of farm 
crops from insect pests and in the destruc- 
tion of great quantities of weed seeds. 

Grain crops to supply feed for game 
are being raised on the farm and students 
are instructed in the preparation and 
mixing of feeds for the different kinds of 
birds and for use at the various stages of 
growth of game birds. 

One student expressed the thought of 
all the others when he said: “This isn’t 
work; it’s play.” Nevertheless, encour- 
agement was being given to the organiza- 
tion of two baseball teams to provide re- 
creation. The duck lake will provide good 
skating during the winter months. The 
installation of radio was being discussed, 
and a glee club was talked of. Motion 
pictures offer twice-a-week entertainment 
in the nearby town of Clinton. 

Healthfulness of the school’s location 
aside, robust appetites might be accounted 
for by reason of the fact that, by obvi- 
ously spontaneous and tacit agreement, 
every man does anything and everything 
asked of him in the way of work. Lag- 
gards and slackers would find the going 
hard in this company. Besides, these fine 
specimens of American manhood seem to 
find all sorts of things to do without being 
asked. Heads as well as hands are used. 

Typical of the spirit and democracy of 
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the group, a college man was seen carry- 
ing boxes of foodstuffs: from the kitchen 
to the spring house. This was done as 
cheerfuly and enthusiastically as—judg- 
ing from his splendid build—he engaged 
in college sports. The only murmur 
uttered by him was when another student 
came from the kitchen and boasted that 
the cook had given him two portions of 
strawberry shortcake which had survived 
the lunch hour. That the cook’s volunteer 
helper considered unfair; rather, he pre- 
tended to be aggrieved by the favoritism 
of the boss of the kitchen. 

In learning by doing, the students have 
constructed all the present equipment of 
the Institute. Among the products of 
saws and hammers wielded by sturdy 
hands are 300 hatching coops, 200 rearing 
coops, numerous portable breeding pens, 
box traps, nest boxes and vermin traps. 
To enclose the fields, the students have 
erected more than a mile of fences. These 
have steel posts strung with wire mesh. 
The various gates were also made by stu- 
dent labor. Despite extended periods of 
stormy weather, all the work was done in 
twenty-three days. 

Among special equipment designed by 
Gamekeeper Craven is a unique brooder. 
It consists of a rectangular metal tank, 
which serves as a “hot water bottle,” en- 
closed in a wooden box covered with a 
hinged lid. The tank is deeply covered 
with coarse excelsior to keep the occu- 
pants off the metal surface. Newly 
hatched game bird chicks undergo a 
“hardening” treatment in the novel 
brooder before they are put on the ground 
in the open. 

While rearing, this year, will be largely 
confined to ring-neck pheasants, some 
fancy stock, such as Lady Amherst and 
Reeves pheasants will be raised. Chicken 
hens are used for hatching the pheasant 
eggs. More than 5,000 eggs were secured, 
of which 1,500 were imported from the 
best of sources in England. 


From the first setting of 1,030 eggs, 670 
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birds—a 63 per cent hatch—were ob- 
tained. Less than a dozen chicks were 
lost through handling. 

Between April 2 and May 22, sixty 
pheasant hens produced 1,113 eggs. Fif- 
teen pheasant cocks were distributed 
among the breeding pens from which the 
eggs were collected. 

Besides the pheasants, the various pens 
contained, on May 23, pairs of California 
and other quail, and partridges. The 
bob-white quail stock consisted of fifty- 
seven pairs. However, there are enough 
of each kind to enable students to become 
familiar with the habits of these types of 
birds. 

A six-acre lake for waterfowl is being 
created by damming the stream. Included 
among the web-footed stock noted were 
swans and geese, and ten kinds of wild 
ducks, including canvasback, mallard, 
red head, teal, pin tail and others. The 
number of ducks will be materially in- 
creased. A considerable number of set- 
tings of eggs were being hatched in the 
latter half of May. 

Dormitory and classroom facilities for 
a student body of 100 are in prospect to 
take care of the present students and 
seventy-five more which it is planned to 
admit next April. 

Tuition, books and equipment will be 
furnished without charge by the Game 
Conservation Society. The only cost to 
students will be their board, which will 
approximate one dollar per day. 

Students may enter as individuals or 
may be sponsored by individuals, sports- 
men’s organizations or hunting and fish- 
ing clubs. 

The actual amount being charged for 
twelve months’ board is only $450. That 
the Institute “sets a good table” is most 
apparent by the prompt and 100-per-cent 
response when the dinner bell is rung. 
And, it might be observed, that no board- 
ing-house keeper could hope to retire on 
the profits from satisfying the man-size 
appetites of the G. C. I. students. 
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Irish Setter Breeding 


HE best chicken dog that I ever owned was an 

i Irish Setter named Rose, and the only dogs that I 
have ever seen that were in her class or could pos- 

sibly have beaten her were Irish setters. One was a 
beautiful bitch that Jim McPharlin of O’Neil, Nebraska, 
ran at a field trial in North Dakota twenty years ago. 
This bitch equaled the pace and range and outbirded— 
although she did not defeat—the great Cowley Rodfield’s 
Pride, probably the greatest setter that has ever been seen 
at a prairie trial. There were two trials run in Dakota 
and Manitoba that year. Pride won the first after a 
performance that field trial men harked back to for years. 
The following week McPharlin—up to that time un- 
known—turned up with his Irish setter and the only 
reason she did not win first was through her failure to 
back promptly. She was both zealous and jealous over 
the bird question. She simply would not honor another 
dog’s point. This Irish bitch went as wide, as fast and 


as far as Pride and outbirded him—she repeated 
her performance at the Nebraska trials ten 


days later. Greater chicken dog races will 
never be run for it is generaly agreed that 
field trial dogs are not as good now as 
they were then and it is doubtful if they 
will ever be again for the simple reason 
that you can’t make great prairie 
chicken dogs without prairie chick- 
ens and birds in their old time 
profusion are no more. 

There was another great 
chicken dog, an Irish setter, 
that came down from the 
Devils Lake County of 
North Dakota about 
that time. I saw this 
dog Pat run repeatedly 
against the best English 
setters and pointers of 
the day on chickens and 
he neld them all down 
with ease. He could 
outrange and_ outbird 
them and when it came 
to endurance there was 
nothing in his class. He 
put them all in the 
wagon and then kept on 
going. 

Rose was bred by 
William Loeffler of 
Fulda, Minnesota. He 
Was an ardent sports- 
man, lived in a country 


where game was plentiful and imported many good dogs 
from abroad that he bred and exhibited at bench shows 
with considerable success. He gave me Rose’s pedigree 
but all that I can recall of it at the present time is that 
her mother, also named Rose, won first at one of Chi- 
cago’s early dog shows. 

Rose was a beautiful setter, lower on the leg and not 
as dark in color as the dogs that are being shown today. 
She had more bone and substance and her coat as I re- 
member it, was more profuse. Rose had a white star 
on her chest. Her eyes were a trifle lighter in color 
than those of modern dogs. I particularly recall her 
expression which was soft, gentle and spaniel-like in 
character. Her feet were round, of good size and very 
symmetrical. Her tail was of medium length, not nearly 
so long as the average length of Irish dogs today. 

In her day Rose was associated with a number of the 
stars of the Llewellyn setter family—Pegrowe, Pegbid, 

Marchioness Peg and a number of blue bloods 

owned by Dr. Rowe, the founder of the 

American Field and a recognized au- 

thority on sporting dogs of his day. 

They were all handsome dogs 

with a great deal of fire and 

animation, capable of 

brilliant work but 

not in Rose’s 

class as chick- 

en dogs. She 

could go far- 

ther and stand 

up longer than 

any two of 

them. Her su- 

periority as a 

chicken dog 

was due to her greater knowledge of the 

habits of birds. Some of the setters men- 

tioned had been started on prairie chickens 

but they failed to learn the game. Rose 

simply had a higher degree of intelligence and 

was less emotional than the English bred 
dogs. 

The prairie chicken is a very intelligent 
member of the grouse family; a powerful bird 
that boldly faces all the exigencies of life on 
the open plains. They have their enemies on 
land and there are cruel eyes above ever 

searching for them. 
Naturally, they have de- 
veloped methods of their 
own for escaping their 
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tive coloration is so perfect that a covey 
scattered all about you merge so perfect- 
ly with the prairie grasses that you are 
unable to see them and a hawk is often 
seen circling over a patch of prairie 
where he has marked down a covey of 
birds that try as he will he cannot locate. 
They are comparatively fearless in the 
presence of man and walk into a stubble 
field in which the reapers are workine 
The presence of a dog is another quest »n 
as they are always apprehensive otf 
enemies in fur. If man disturb their nest 
they will return to it and resume nesting 
but if disturbed by a dog they abandon 
it forever. This also applies to the bob 
white quail. They have no particular 
fear of man, but abandon their nesting 
if disturbed by a dog. 

The prairie chicken method of evading 
a hunting dog is more interesting than 
that of any other game bird. Bob White 
hides to the last moment and then bursts 
into flight like a small rocket and to es- 
cape relies on speed alone. The Mon- 
golian pheasant is a foot worker—a 
straight line runner and squatter of dis- 
tinction. The prairie chicken, conscious 
of the approach of a setter or pointer 
moves deliberately and will frequently 
refuse to flush and work ahead of the 
dog up wind dodging here and there 
leaving a confusing amount of scent 
when suddenly all trace of him is lost 
leaving a bewildered dog. If it is a 
youngster he may dash here and there 
wildly for a few moments and then with 
a disgust, start for a new country. The 
wise old bird has simply lead the dog 
on until it had an opportunity to work 
off to the right or left across wind 
finished by another long run down wind 
that lands him far to the rear of the bird 
dog. It is not unusual for them to flush 
from this position with a merry cackle. 
It is a confusing procedure that baffles 
the dog that in his up-wind course allows 
his enthusiasm to carry him out off the 
scent. 

Rose always appeared to know just 
where prairie chickens would be at dif- 
ferent times of the day and how they 
would act under certain conditions. She 
loved to work on them and while there was 
no lack of action in all of her procedures 
they were plainly the result of intellectual 
processes. In the point of the Llewellyns 
there was more dash and fire. They 
seemed thrilled by everything they did. 
Each day’s hunt was a new excitement 
and bird hunting with them was an 
emotional rather than an_ intellectual 
process. Rose was not low headed but 
did not run with as high a head as the 
Llewellyns except when in contact with 
an old cock bird that was running a 
trail down wind then she carried her 
head higher than the Llewellyns which 
under similiar conditions usually dropped 
theirs lower than usual. There was also 
a marked difference in the tail action of 
the two breeds. Rose carried her tail 
much lower and the action was largely 
confined to the tip half. It was not as 
impressive as the energetic switching of 
the Llewellyns but it was more expressive. 

When the prairie season was over Rose 
settled down to grouse shooting and 
adapted her casts to the rough country. 
She was, however, a chicken dog at heart 
that loved the prairies. Sometimes when 


we were resting on a hillside where the | 


sun was warm she would set apart and 
gaze pensively down the valley to the 
lowlands, or ramble across the hillside 
stubbles to a patch of galden rod or faded 
grasses and linger about them until we 
were ready to search the coverts for the 
corsair of the hills. 

Rose was a great dog to shoot grouse 
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Dog Biscuits | 


The first essential for perfect dog 

health is a correctly balanced diet. 

This is exactly what Spratt’s foods 

are made to provide. Dog-lovers 
the world over have had con- 
spicuous success with these 
foods for seventy-five years. 
You can depend upon them, 
too. Sold by grocers, pet 
shops, pet dealers, druggists 
everywhere, 


Write for Free Dog Book 
Full of valuable advice in care 
and feeding. Just the thing 
every dog-lover needs for ready 
reference. Free on request, 
SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe,effective remedies for all 
Do atments. Boaters e rywhere. 
rite for Free mple " 

DOG Mose eee 


Polk Miller Products Corp. ag 


2252 W.BROAD ST. RICHMOND, V. 


Modern Breaking 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 

carefully covered and the important 

lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointfng Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 
ae 


Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping, rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others, The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 
Book Department 
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Telling about 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms = Hookworms 
in 


DOGS and FOXES 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO. 


“QUICK LUNCH” 


A New Food for Your Dog 


Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and_ thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c. to- 
day for three |-lb. cans postpaid. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 
1294 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and 
60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment o 


the simpler ailments. 


dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


Make Sick 


ORMS noGs 


Kills both tape and 
Worm Capsules Kills both tape and 


dogs. Stops running fits. Results in 2 hours. Nostarv- 
e pereeinn. oney back for every dose that 
fails. 10 capsules $1.50; 20 for $2.50, Poatpeid. Consulta- 
tion 4 letter free. DR. J.E. SALSBURY 
255 Water Street Charles Ci 


The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. The 
correct principles of training, feeding, gen- 
eral rules for care of health, remedies in 
sickness and scientific breeding are clearly 
outlined. Bound in cloth, price $1.00 post- 
paid to any address in U. S. A. 


Book Department 


Fores ‘STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
Crores 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting Desk FS., Decatur, IIl. 

HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick  IIl. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY MY FIRST-CLASS 
four-year-old coonhound Fred, he gets the game 
anywhere. I pay express, Jean Vaughn, D34, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


ONE $65.00 COONHOUND LAST FALL, 
now 4% years old and offered much cheaper, on 
trial. C. O. D. D. D. Scott, D4, Calhoun, Ga. 

COONHUNTERS — THIRTY _ BLUETICK 
cooners, water and swamp hunters Fifty Redbone, 
black tan, combination Fur Hunters, Coon, Skunk, 
Opossum, old cooners and started hounds. _ Every 
dog tested before shipping. Catalogue, Photos, 
Free, L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Ill 


WANAKSINK BEAGLES, REG. FLORIST 
—Blue Cap.—strains. Puppies. Glen Wild, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—SPEED, A REAL COON- 
hound at % price on 15 days’ trial with terms 
to please you. L. B. Beadles, S523, Dyersburg, 
Tenn. 

LOOK GENTLEMEN! HERE IS YOUR 
chance to buy a real coonhound. O. K. in every 
respect. All night hunter and _ rabbit proof. 
Trails, trees and stays treed. First $50.00 = 
i trial. Chas. Hicks Mayfield, Ky., Star 

208. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
—- Catalogue. Kaskennels, K-58, Herrick, 
inois. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN AND FIELD 
broken, long-eared type, Beagle and Fox hound 
breeding, routers and stayers; $25.00 each; ten 
days’ trial. Catalogue free. Riverview Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 


BEAGLE ENGLISH FEMALE REGIS- 


tered, two two-year-old dog pups. E. B. Strib- 


ling, Rolling Fork, Miss, 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
C. O. D. Trial satisfaction guaranteed. Chauga 
Creek Kennels, Madison, S ; 


FOR SALE— ARKANSAS LONG-EARED 
coon, opossum skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit 
hounds. All dogs shipped on ten days’ trial. W. 
B. Peters, Box 2154, Mena, Ark. 


SPORTSMEN—SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue on choice Illinois Fox, Deer, Wolf, Cat, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds. We pay express 
Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Riverview Ken- 
nels, Ramsey, III. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SETTER PUPS FOR SALE. $20 AND $15. 
Whelped Aug. 1. Will trade sporting goods. H. 
Hanson, Storden, Minn. 


FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


_FOR SALE—MY PAIR OF HIGH CLASS 
oe ae. Best in eovenns 3 well broken in field; 
staunch on point an 0 tri . Trial. H. 
C. Hicks, Sedalia, i eee ee sop 
hc ii al cel i SB 

FOR SALE—FOUR-YEAR-OLD ENGLISH 
— aoe. ie ee oe Setter two 

ars old. oth Staunch ack and trieve. 
Price $35.00, Reese Cover, Eikton, Va. a 
tne tacts palate ct ae ie a ke 

“GORDON SETTERS.” “EIGHT MONTHS” 
old. Pedigreed. ‘‘Annie M. Lindsay.” R. . 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. i 
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over. They would lie for her better than 
any of the dogs that she was hunted with. 
She never seemed to disturb the coverts 
and yet she was a bold free mover with- 
out a trace of the potterer and worked 
faster than most dogs. The old grouse 
hunters that I shot with said it was be- 
cause of her color and that the birds mis- 
took her for a fox—animals with which 
they were familiar and did not fear when 
standing motionless at a distance that 
would enable them to take wing at closer 
approach. This made it comparatively 
easier to get to her points. As she got on 
in years she took a great interest in Jack 
snipe. These elusive whisps of the air 
appealed to her and she was always 
ready to hunt them. The woodcock on the 
contrary was a bird that she detested and 
she never could be induced to retrieve one 
that had been killed. 

The late J. M. Tracey, who knew bird 
dogs from every angle painted them 
beautifully and was the most sought after 
field trial judge of his day, is on record 
as stating that the best field dog he had 
ever seen was an Irish setter. He also 
deplored the fact that he could not find 
enough of such dogs to put the breed 
on a par with English setters and point- 
ers. If you will question a group of 
sportsmen accustomed to shooting over 
bird dogs, many of whom may be owners 
and breeders of English Setters and 
pointers, a surprisingly large number will 
promptly declare that the best bird dog 
they have ever shot over was an Irish- 
man. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent 
in a vain effort to put the Irish Setter on 
the field trial map. The best blood has 
been purchased, every care in mating ex- 
ercised and the best trainers have been 
engaged to handle their progeny without 
making a discernable scratch on field 
trial records. ‘The question naturally 
arises why an old breed with a clean 
line of descent that is capable of pro- 
ducing remarkable individuals—the best 
that experienced sportsmen have ever seen 
cannot attain the position to which it 
appears entitled. 

It is common to account for the in- 
frequency of good performers by saying 
the Irish dog needs more training and 
constant work; but this will not account 
for the fact that these exceptionally good 
dogs are very tractable and easy to han- 
dle, and are no more rank than other 
dogs at the beginning of the open season. 
Rose was a very easy dog to train and 
handle and so were her puppies and with 
the single exception of one self-hunter 
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they were agreeable all around dogs to 
take afield. 

The Irish is probably a much older breed 
than the Laverack, Llewellyn and all the 
other members of the setter family. There 
is no doubt about Laverack having pur- 
chased Irish dogs on various occasions 
and there is good testimony to the fact 
that he used it building up his family 
of setters, although he afterwards denied 
so doing. Llewellyn was one of the foxi- 
est individuals that was ever in the dog 
breeding business. The greatest exploiter 
and salesman of them all. He had a 
kennel of Irish setters long before he 
ever purchased the dogs that were given 
his name and there is no doubt about his 
having bred his Laveracks to his Irish 
and vice versa. The fact that he was 
none too scrupulous about his pedigrees 
is evidenced by the fact that a few years 
before his death when his own kennel 
was on the rocks he sent a trusted com- 
missioner to America, who purchased a 
number of well known field trial dogs 
which were shipped to him in England. 
He changed the names of these dogs and 
registered them in the English Kennel 
Clubs as his dogs and a few years after- 
wards they were imported Llewellyns on 
the market with good American pedi- 
grees. 

It is more than likely that the Irish 
setter if anything is suffering from too 
much pure breeding. Their instincts have 
been fixed for years and have given life 
to new breeds but they cannot be fur- 
ther intensified The breed has been pure 
so long that attempts to intensify certain 
commendable qualities by inbreeding re- 
sults in an intensification of their faults. 

The introduction of alien blood is a 
dangerous procedure in a working breed 
that has a definite réle in life. It is al- 
ways being done in some of the fancy 
breeds such as the terriors and toys and 
the skill a man shows in controlling it 
fixes his status as a breeder. 

There is a mental and instinctive side 
to a bird dog that is more important than 
his peculiarities of coat and confirmation. 
The inbreeding that diminish the alien 
blood in families that are highly inten- 
sified simply augments the qualities you 
wish to obliterate. 

If we were to venture an opinion on 
how to build up a working Irish strain it 
would be to unite the strains that are 
scattered all over the world. That 
would give you a strong body of pure 
blood. Then when the right specimens 
came on you could inbreed them safely 
and so perpetuate the qualities desired. 


‘Moose I Have Met 


(Continued from page 760) 


and skirted the lower side of it. Coming 
to the north end of it, I had crossed no 


| tracks, and swung back along the top of 


the ridge, on the upper side. There was 
about an inch of fresh snow on the 


| ground, but when I had progressed to a 


point close to the south end, I had seen 
no sign. I had worked a little over the 
saddle of the ridge into a scattered stand 
of poplar and willow, when suddenly a 
squirrel cut loose with a terrible barrage 
of scolding. I stopped and peered ahead 
until I located his tree, just across the 
ridge from me, and about one hundred 
yards in front. It stood up all alone 
among the underbrush. 

When a squirrel tears into one of those 
excited, chattering rows, it is a safe bet 
something out of the ordinary is moving 
close to his perch. So I advanced care- 


fully, and half way to his tree, came on 
the tracks of two moose. I was working 
south, and they were headed down the 
slope, going northwest. At once I swung 
down the wind from their trail and fol- 
lowed. The tracks were perfectly fresh, 
and I hadn’t gone fifty yards, when | 
spotted a young cow moose standing a 
hundred feet ahead. She had her head 
swung around on her shoulder watching 
me. I stopped and gazed at her. There 
was another about, and I wanted to lo- 
cate it, but just below me was a clump of 
branchy spruce that had escaped the 
logger’s axe. I figured the other was 
somewhere back of that. 

The cow watched me for some time, 
then swung around broadside, and had 
another astonished look, and with a snort 
headed up the slope at a trot. I stood 
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perfectly still, and shortly a young bull 
trotted past in front of me, following her 
up the hill. He was an easy shot, but I 
felt he was too young to kill, although he 
was old enough to come within the law. 

Inquisitiveness led me to follow them. 
I had crossed up there a few minutes be- 
fore, and wanted to see how they would 
act when they came to my tracks. It was 
only a couple of hundred feet to the top 
of the ridge, but there were plenty of 
windfalls, and underbrush to impede 
progress, so I mounted a leaning dead 
tree whose top had lodged some ten feet 
from the ground in a very brushy bal- 
sam. I was about half way up when I 
saw the young bull standing beside a 
bunch of small spruce, and curiously 
watching my approach. As he did not 
seem in any way alarmed, I kept going 
until the balsam was reached. Another 
dead tree had fallen across the one I was 
on, and stepping out on this I sat down, 
in plain view of the youngster, who was 
not over thirty feet distant. 

Pitching my voice low, and making it 
as soothing as possible, I began talking to 
him. He seemed interested, and gave me 
his whole attention, so that I had a good 
chance to admire him. His back and 
sides were jet black, and standing in the 
bright sunlight his hide glistened as if it 
was polished. He was young, his horns, 
sticking up in front of ears, that resem- 
bled tobacco leaves, were about fourteen 
inches long. He had not developed the 
spade horn as yet. Young and all as he 
was, he was magnificent. Somehow, as 
I sat talking to him, he reminded me of a 
youth wearing his first pair of long 
trousers. 

Since he was facing me he was at his 
best. There are two positions from which 
a moose is a beautiful animal. From the 
rear, the smooth, shiny, nicely rounded 
rump, with the gently appearing slope to 
the powerful neck, topped off by the wide, 
spreading horns, give him a very grace- 
ful appearance. From this view the hump 
does not show hardly at all. Again, from 
in front he is magnificent. He had a won- 
derful chest, and the neck and horns ris- 
ing high above it seem to be in propor- 
tion to the long front legs. But broad- 
side—he looks as if a battering ram at 
the front, and one at the rear had wal- 
loped him at the same instant, pushing 
most of him into the hump over the shoul- 
ders. Looking at him from that angle, he 
always reminds me of the way, as a chap 
told me, they tested a razor-back hog 
down South to determine if he was ready 
for market. He said: 

“You grab him by the back of the neck, 
and lift his feet off the ground. If his 
head goes down, you leave him in the 
feeding pen, but if his tail end sags, you 
ship him.” 

The same with a moose. I’m certain if 
you could seize him by the top of the 
hump, and lift him clear of the earth, his 
apology for a tail would point straight 
-. He is all out of proportion from the 
side. 

The young moose listened to me for at 
least fifteen minutes, and might have lis- 
tened much longer, but, unknown to me, 
the young cow was also giving ear to the 
conversation from behind the spruce tan- 
gle. True to her sex, she became tired of 
listening to a male doing all the talking, 
trotted out behind her brother, gave me 
another’ astonished look, turned com- 
pletely around in her tracks, and ducked 
over the ridge out of sight. The young- 
ster gave up contemplating me long 
enough to observe her flight, then turned 
to hear what I had to say further. But 
the advent of the cow had surprised me, 
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and I forgot to talk, so he gave me a dis- 
appointed look, and turning, “disappeared 
also. Neither paid the least heed to my 
fresh tracks, when they crossed them. 

At no time had I any notion of shooting 
the young chap, he looked much too inno- 
cent for that, even though the men were 
howling their heads off for meat. 

Therefore it was with a warm glow of 
satisfaction that I got up, and went down 
to see what the youngster had been doing 
while I had been observing the cow. My 
natural curiosity insisted I dig around 
and see, and his tracks would tell me 
much. So it happened I was well down 
below where I had stood and watched 
the cow, before it came to me there were 
far too many tracks for one moose to 
make, no matter how frisky he might be, 
with the short time at his disposal. Then 
it struck me that I had swung off when 
first coming on the two tracks, and there 
might easily have been more farther on. 
At that I looked up to see what was 
about, and sure enough there stood three 
moose curiously watching my maneuver- 
ings. It was quite open between where I 
stood and them, but just as I saw them 
they must have decided I was too close, 
or they had seen enough of me, and away 
they went. They were on a skid road, 
and there was absolutely nothing at the 
side of it to prevent them running wher- 
ever they wanted to. But no, those three 
moose battled their way up the narrow 
path. It was much too cramped for two 
even, but the three had started on it, and 
there they were going to stay. They 
formed a wedge. The two outside ones 
had their heads across the back of the 
other one, and their hindquarters well out 
from the skid road. It must have been 
hard on the legs, bumping into the 
stumps, but it didn’t seem to be anything 
unusual in their young lives. 


They were only about seventy yards 
from me when they started, but bunched 
as they ran, I did not feel like shooting, 
even though two were bulls. They were 
making for a narrow strip of timber a 
hundred yards ahead, which we had not 
logged owing to a bad tangle of wind- 
falls. They fought their way to it, in 
time to the tune of much effort and noise. 
But the noise was nothing to what broke 
loose when they stopped within the cover 
of the timber. A half dozen squirrels had 
their homes there, and they resented the 
intrusion of these beasts. The racket they 
set up was deafening. Every last one of 
them was scolding and swearing at top 
form. 

But if I was going to get meat, it was 
time I went after it. 

The only cover to be had was by fol- 
lowing the tracks of the moose, and that 
is one sure way to startle game, but I took 
it. They were standing within the timber, 
and through a small opening I could see 
them bunched, and watching me ner- 
vously. I advanced until within a hun- 
dred feet of them. I could pick out a bull, 
but could not get a shot that suited me, 
and I did not intend shooting unless I 
could be pretty certain death would be in- 
stantaneous. 

Seeing I was following their trail they 
got restless, and suddenly stampeded 
down through this narrow strip of tim- 
ber, with squirrels screaming at them 
from every side. 

Thinking it possible some of them 
might come out lower down, and double 
back across the slash, I swung out a little 
to the left, to an old logging road, paral- 
leling their line of retreat, and went for- 
ward. 

I had not covered more than fifty feet 
on this road, when I got the biggest sur- 
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HOUNDS AND BEAGLES—Continued 


RABBIT HUNTERS WHO ARE INTER- 


ested in a better class of rabbit hounds, care- 
fully trained and classified by expert handlers, 
should investigate our $75.00 dogs that are the 
kind of rabbit hounds you often hear about but 
seldom see. We also have good rabbit hounds at 
$50.00 each, and we frankly admit that we can 
not produce quality rabbit hounds any cheaper. 
Lingorue Kennels, Box 6C, La Rue, Ohio. 


COON HUNTERS WHO ARE _ INTER- 
ested in a better class of coonhounds, carefully 
trained and classified on wild game by expert 
handlers, should investigate our $200.00 dogs that 
are the kind of Coonhounds you often hear about 
but seldom see. We also have good Coonhounds 
at $150.00 and $100.00 each, and we frankly ad- 
mit that we cannot produce quality Coonhounds 
any cheaper. Lingorue Kennels, Box 6B, La Rue, 
Ohio. 





POLICE DOGS 


60 POLICE PUPPIES, ALL COLORS, 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males 
$25.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. 
- = approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. 

ak. 


FOR SALE— POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


BEAUTIFUL _ PEDIGREED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies. Real Xmas gift for baby and 
en for the home. Earl Thurston, Hartsville, 
ndiana. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED, 
Catalogue 10cts. Challenger Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 


_ ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES—WHITE BEAU- 
ties, satisfaction guaranteed. Price reasonable. 
Otten Kennels, Stoutsville, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL THOROUGHBRED NEW- 
foundland puppies. Reasonable. M. Whitacre, 
Boggstown Ind. 


SPANIELS 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—HUNTERS, RE- 
trievers, home guards loyal companions. Choice 
— for sale. Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, 

io. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


TRAINERS DOGS 


WANTED YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 
ia = McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 
< io. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse, quail, pheasant. Excellent 
references, A. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


AIRDALES 


OORANG AIREDALE AND LINGORUE 
hunting dogs, watch dogs, and trained compan- 
ions. Trained dogs $50.00 to $200.00. Pedigreed 
puppies $25.00 to $50.00. We solicit correspon- 
dence from sportsmen who are interested in the 
better class of dogs. Please state your wants 
clearly so we may give you an intelligent answer. 
Lingorue Kennels, Box 6, La Rue, Ohio. 


Boat Building and Boating 


By D. C. BEARD 
How to make a boat, from a simple raft to a motor 


boat, practical hints and illustrations. All new ideas. 
A great book for boys. Postpaid, $1.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. Jan. forms close Nov. 2I1st. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWENTY YEARS OF WOLF COURSING. 
Fast dogs for sale. Ben Ammov, Hammond, 
Nebr. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers. —Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 


USED FIELD GLASSES, MIRAKEL 
Burch and others. $3 to $27. J. Alden Loring, 


Dept. F. Owego, N. Y. 


WANTED — HUNTING KNIVES AND 
axes, made by Colclesser Bros. El Dorado, Pa. 
Especially the small tomahawk axes. John M. 
Sheridan, 84 Amity Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TWO LARGE NEWLY 
mounted Moose Heads. Also Newly Mounted Elk 
Heads, Mountain Sheep and Mountain Goat 
Heads. Mule and Whitetail Deer heads at reason- 
able prices. Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 
on approval. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 














FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


ROD - MAKING MATERIAL — TONKIN 
bamboo, glued sticks, fittings, etc. for fly, bait, 
surf and sea rods. Prices reasonable. _Make 
your own rods and save money. Hoag Fly & 
Tackle Co., 5316 Templeton St., Los Angeles, 
California. 


FREE! DANDY NEW FISH-BAIT FOR- 
mula—get yours now! Sample Fletcher’s “Tug” 
leader and “TUG” snelled hook 25c. Compare 
’em! Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasa- 


dena, Calif. 








TAXIDERMY 


MANTRAP LAKE REGION TAXIDERMY 
Shop. Nevis, Minn. First class work guaran- 
teed. 


a en eens 
DIXON’S TIME AND LABOR SAVING 
quick up-to-date Tanning Receipts and methods 
are used by Taxidermists and others all over 
U. S. A. Thousands of them and everyone satis- 
fied. No Former Experience needed, why Experi- 
ment when you are certain of good results from 
the start using Dixon’s Safe Methods. Ingredi- 
ents obtainable anywhere and very lasting. Money 
makers for you. Complete Formulas only $3.00, 
Postpaid. Duty Free—anywhere, Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist and Tanner, Unionville, Ontario. 














RARE OLD COINS 


sg cic i igen 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$%% size, 58c; dellar size, $1.10. German_ bill 
and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


BOATS 


BOATS MORE POPULAR THAN EVER, 
be up to date, build your own boat during your 
spare time this winter using our knockdown ma- 
terials and save money. 55 new designs. Send 
2c. for 1929 catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO., 
INC. Dept. 3 Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


SHOTGUNS ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS; 
all gauges; double barrel hammerless. Full price 
25. Single barrel hammer guns $10. American 
manufacture, known for 50 years. Send 10c. for 
big new catalog. Franklin Sporting Goods, Am- 
pere, N. J. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. 


88 SPECIAL COLT REVOLVER. 
Illegal in Nebraska. Highest cash offer. 
O'Sullivan, Box 321, O’Neill, Nebraska. 


RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x, $15.00, MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes, F. Decker, 814 George 
Str. Chicago, Il. 


NEw. 
3. B. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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prise of my life. Ahead of me, a hundred 
yards, one of the bulls walked out into 
the road I was on. Now, two minutes be- 
fore he had stampeded in fright from me, 
and here he had evidently forgotten all 
about it, for he never so much as glanced 
up my way. He simply came out at a 
slow walk, turned into the road, and pro- 
ceeded down it. I followed, trying to 
adjust my faculties to this colossal stu- 
pidity. 

I didn’t want to shoot him, and I 
wasn’t going to unless I got the perfect 
shot. And so as I trailed down behind 
him, I made a compact with myself: If he 
turned and gave me an open broadside 
shot, the men would have their meat, but 
if he didn’t, the men could go hungry, 
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and all he had to do, to live, was to keep 
going straight ahead another hundred 
yards, 


But much as I secretly hoped he would, 
he didn’t. He turned off the road, and 
mounting a small knoll, he stood and 
stared off across the slash. It could not 
have been a more perfect shot. Standing 
up on the rise, with the dark timber be- 
yond, and not the suspicion of a brush be- 
tween us, any dub could have made it a 
sure one. 


I don’t see how he could have known 
what happened to him, but for a long 
time after I didn’t have a very high 
opinion of myself, nor of the men who 
gorged themselves. 


Hunting the Rim-Rock 


(Continued from page 770) 


to those who knew it, near one of the 
noted canyons which was spring fed and 
several miles away from the beaten trail. 
The new camp ground was reached at 
noon, it being on another friend’s ranch, 
who, after greeting us with a glad hand 
and making us welcome, told us that he 
was afraid we were a day or two late 
as a gang of sportsmen had come into 
the canyons from the other side. He said 
that he had heard numerous shots of all 
calibres, and if the deer had not been 
killed they had been run out by the 
fusillade. 

We decided to take a chance, and made 
camp at an upper windmill, with the 
hopes that at least one buck had es- 
caped the bombardment. 

We hunted hard, hoping against hope 
that we could jump a buck, but fate was 
against us and we decided to move. We 
crossed an area of this little State equal 
in extent to a couple of the Eastern 
States, to another deer range far re- 
moved from the area of pollution, 165 
miles as the crow flies, to the place of 
another friend who was very particular 
as to who came upon his place. Camp 
was made in the dark, tents up, cots 
down and made, firewood collected by 
flashlight, and we cussed the fate that 
wiped out a deer country. 

Up at four the next morning, an early 
breakfast, and impatiently watching the 
east for the first light, we were anxious 
to be off as we knew this area; knew 
that within all reason there were still 
several good bucks. We started before 
the gray dawn of another day, trusting 
that fate would give us a chance at a 
decent head. We were hunting separate- 
ly, each one taking a diverging route 
with the old signal agreed upon—three 
shots if help was needed. After hunt- 
ing over, down and through a country 
in which the year previously numerous 
does and a few good bucks had been 
seen, I came back at dark with the tally 
of two diamond backs killed with a .22 
pistol and one armadillo. Tired and 
disgusted, about ready to swap the old 
“meat getter” for a bunch of golf balls 
and quit, I reached camp with a nail 
hole in my left heel which felt like it 
was a foot deep, honestly ready to go 
home. 

Riley heartened me mightily by re- 
counting his experiences of the day. He 
had stampeded, according to him, a whole 
herd of deer, and they had gone in nine- 
teen different directions at once, he mak- 
ing a clean miss at every shot. He said 
that there was one buck carrying the 
proverbial “rocking-chair,” and that he 
had shelled him without results. 


We three started before daylight with 
five miles to go, and as they used to ask 
the question “Why is a deer hunter?” 
I suppose the verification is here—why 
any man will get out of a more or less 
comfortable bed before the break of day, 
cram swollen feet into hunting boots, and 
stumble off through the dark, through 
soto, brush and cacti, climbing down can- 
yon walls, sliding and slipping, climbing 
up the other side by the use of everything 
God gave him to hang on with, and 
eventually coming out on the top to re- 
peat the performance a few hundred 


‘yards further on, to reach an objective 


with the indefinite object and infallible 
faith that the Red Gods have placed 
that Buck in the position so that you 
can’t miss him. That is part of the ex- 
planation as to why you are a deer 
hunter. 

Day broke with the three of us several 
miles from camp, in the area and im- 
mediate locality of the deer stampede of 
yesterday. After stopping, smoking, and 
considering ways and means, we decided 
to work each canyon separately with one 
on each lateral rim-rock and one in the 
bottom. If anything jumped it would 
be seen by one of the three. We came 
carefully and stealthily to the head of 
one of the long, deep canyons where Bill 
dropped off into the bottom, Riley took 
the right and I the left side of the rim- 
rock, and after giving Bill time to reach 
the bottom we proceeded slowly, care- 
fully scanning every clump of brush, 
working out every lateral header, scout- 
ing each pocket as we came to it, the 
main or mother canyon becoming all the 
time deeper and deeper diverging at a 
more acute angle. We soon reached the 
place where the wig-wag system was 
necessary to talk to Riley, Bill appearing 
as a pigmy in the bottom of the canyon. 

We were getting to the point where 
this canyon joins an enormous one run- 
ning North and South, Riley appearing 
across the canyon as a midget, disap- 
pearing and reappearing mainly by the 
flash of the sun on his gun barrel, and 
it had become a duty with me to reach 
the end of my lateral wall, the old gun 
slung under my arm, but still warily 
keeping an eye open for a possible deer, 
stopping .and looking, throwing small 
rocks into the brush and indentures along 
the face of the rocky bluff, when the un- 
expected happened. A rattle of rocks 
directly below me at a distance of about 
fifty yards, coming off the shelf from be- 
hind a line of shin oaks, head thrown 
back, horns laid upon his shoulders, one 
of the old vintage took off. Dodging 
and twisting, clearing the down slope in 
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eighteen to twenty foot jumps, going over 
the chest high brush, dodging the higher 
trees, he made an elusive target, head- 
ing directly for Bill. I whistled. Bill 
turned and looked up with his hand to 
his eyes as I put my white Lyman on the 
front end of the deer and let her go 
without results. I had forgotten the steep 
pitch of the hillside and overshot. An- 
other shot under and ahead, and I knew 
where I stood for the third one, and at 
the crack of the old 06 he went down, 
shot to the left of the back bone and 
through the chest in front. A wonderful 
deer, perfectly proportioned, a ten-pointer. 
Riley and Bill both came to me, and after 
cleaning him out we debated as to which 
was the shortest route to camp. Try car- 
rying a heavy buck up the precipitous 
face of a canyon. It’s a man’s job, and 
in most instances it is much easier to 
go round even though it entails a mile 
or two more distance. Between us we 
eventually staggered into camp and hung 
him. After many trials and tribulations 
we had one good deer in camp. 

We were all encouraged and proceeded 
to eat most of a ham from the little 
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fellow, then did nothing but clean guns, 
make beds, bathe and change clothes, and 
dark found the camp fast asleep. 


At breakfast Riley remarked: “Doc, 
you killed that old buck’s kid brother. 
If you will hunt with me, we will hunt 
out the canyon up which he went and 
will surely jump him.” 

I said, “We will do it. Let’s go.” 


Bill remarked, “My dogs are barking 
and I am going to stay home and soak 
them.” 


Leaving Bill and Daddy King in camp, 
Riley and I started out to the northeast 
with several miles to go. Daylight caught 
us well on the way and going strong. 
After hunting out three canyons each 
from opposite rim-rocks and jumping 
nothing, Riley cut across and climbed my 
side, and upon reaching me said: “There 
is a narrow, deep, brushy canyon just 
across this divide. Let’s make it and 
work it out.” We cautiously circled back 
toward the head over a mile or two and 
approached the canyon at the top in its 
thick wooded steeps, and decided to both 
work one side instead of opposite sides. 
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We proceeded half a mile or over and 
had come to a projecting overhanging 
part of the rim-rock, which dropped sheer 
for fifty or more yards, Riley a few steps 
ahead of me as we came out onto the 
rim-rock, when he said: “Look yonder!” 
and went into action. Ahead of the buck 
about forty steps were two does. The 
canyon facing us branched right and left, 
the does taking the left hand canyon. 
When Riley started shooting I looked 
down below, and to the right of me was 
one of the Grand Old Men of the hills, 


‘head back, eyes rolling, taking the bar- 


riers as they came. At the third shot 
the big boy staggered and I knew that he 
was badly hit. Two more shots and it 
was over. As to points an ordinary 
deer, a ten-pointer, but as to size and 
body one of the best I have ever seen, a 
ruler among the whitetails. 

Bill had had nothing but hard luck— 
hadn’t scratched a hair, so we decided 
to give him one more day of hunting in 
which to get his buck. This he did about 
ten-thirty the next morning, a nice six- 
pointer, and we turned back along the 
rough road home, 


Sporting Reminiscences 


“Got one?” asked John. 

“No. I wish I had. I yist put him in 
the soup and make you eat him the same 
as ashes.“ Albert and Jake joined in 
the fun, and Jim thought the joke was 
on John. 

“Mother said, ‘right away something 
bad happens you, if you go with them- 
good-for-nothings,” Jim continued. “I 
guess she was right.” 

“Come home with me,” Jake invited 
genially, “and the ole vomans and the 
girls yist put louser-powder on you, too.” 

Jim must have passed a bad night, for 
the next morning he announced an in- 
tention of going home with Mr. Rudolph 
and getting deloused. We helped Jake 
fill his wagon with turnips and_ started 
them on their way befcre beginning the 
morning shoot. The following afternoon 
we picked Jim up on our way home, 
though the Rudolf girls declared he 
needed further treatment. To finish up 
with Jim, a few days after we got home 
I asked him what had happened on his 
return. 

“Mother made me take my clothes out 
and bury ’em,” he admitted. “I told her 
about Jake and his bedbug pizen, but she 
said Jake was the lousiest old loafer in 
St. Clair County himself.” Jim never 
went duck hunting with us again, but 
we always took him on a fishing trip, and 
he proved a better fisherman than any of 
us—just as good a fisherman as he was 
a cook, 

We pottered around that last day, 
rather indifferently—thinking of home, 
perhaps. A party of hunters came down 
from St. Louis and camped at Lake Fon- 
taine. Their shooting drove numbers of 
fowl to us and we might have made 
heavy bags. 

I returned to the lake a few years later, 
for a snipe hunt, in the early fall before 
the ducks came down. Snipe were there 
in tremendous numbers along the shal- 
lower sloughs. Captain Schaaf, the long 
range rifle shot, told me that he would 
like a snipe shoot, and that he would 
bring a couple of friends down from St. 
Louis with him, if we would meet them 
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at the station with a camp outfit. My 
brother and I met them at the station, 
and we went to the old cabin. There 
were four in the party from the city. 
The first afternoon Captain Schaaf 
and one of his friends went snipe shoot- 
ing with us, but after supper they all 
sat down to play poker and drink whis- 
key. I mixed the drinks for some of them 
until twelve o’clock, and then went to 
ted. When I got up at daybreak they 
were still playing cards. I mixed their 
drinks and got breakfast, placing it on 
the table in front of them. They ate a 
little, without interrupting the game. I 
came in at noon, mixed some drinks for 
them and prepared a lunch. My brother 
and I had a fine snipe shoot in the after- 
noon, but nobody else left the card table. 
I broiled quail and snipe, mixed drinks, 
made coffee, and placed things on the 
table in front of them. At twelve o’clock 
another lunch was prepared. In_ the 
morning they were still playing cards. 
I mixed drinks but they ate little. 
George, my brother, got on his saddle 
horse and went home. At noon they had 
quit, one man having all the money, and 
that man was not Capt. Schaaf. He 
asked me to take them back to the sta- 
tion, and this was done. I have never 
felt very friendly to card playing since, 
either on a snipe hunt or anywhere else. 
Returning to the boys, we were very 
ordinary shots, no doubt. The cheapest 
duck gun of today is a better weapon 
than we had then, and the use of black 
powder would now be considered a great 
hardship. All of us became far more 
skilled shots with the passing years, but 
perhaps some of the keen zest of youth 
passed also, and possibly none of us ever 
again had as fine a duck shoot as we had 
on Schoen Lake over forty years ago. 
No such waterfowl shooting will ever be 
seen again, anywhere in the world. No 
matter; if the ducks were still there, 
and if we could go back and camp again 
in the same old cabin, my good pals and 
I, very likely there would be a change 
in us. Very likely our keen appetites both 
for shooting and eating would be gone. 


Sequels are never so good as the original 
story. Nobody has ever yet beaten back, 
except in memory. 

This is a last tribute to Albert and 
John. What monument may mark their 
final resting place, I do not know. Per- 
haps a young Albert or a young John, 
perhaps an Albert the third or a John 
the third have taken their places. I saw 
the boys grow up, went to school with 
them, played ball with them, saw them 
married, saw a baby John and a baby 
Albert, but had not seen them for twenty- 
five years before they died. They chose 
to abide with home acres, while, under 
the spell of gun and rifle, I wandered 
widely and never went back. 

What does it matter? They are alive 
in memory, and always will live as long 
as memory lasts, which is the end of time 
for all of us. Perhaps had I known them 
in later years, that would merely have 
blurred the picture of our youth. Per- 
haps, with age, they might have been 
different from the boys I had known; per- 
haps their hands might have shaken, 
their eyes been dim, their voices fretful, 
their tempers uncertain. It can matter 
little to me now, for to me John and 
Albert are living in eternal youth. 

The old sleep but poorly, turning 
wearily from side to side; the dead sleep 
soundly and well. The world is eternally 
young, and those who fit into it must be 
eternally young also. No man remains 
young except in the memory of youthful 
days cr in the memory of those who have 
known him only when he was young. To 
me, John and Albert are never much 
past twenty. Their muscles are always 
strong, their lips smiling, with cheeks 
that redden in the air of a frosty morning, 
with gay voices and laughs that ring 
ready and true. What matters if to them 
no more shall come, “the sweet return 
of morn or dewy eve or daylight’s. soft 
surprise.” What matter if to others they 
are merely sleeping soundly and well— 
sleeping the sleep of the dead. To me 
they are never dead, for they have never 
failed to come at my cvll. 

THE Enpd 
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the different varieties of wild waterfowl at sight 

and in flight. I have no trouble discerning a wood 
duck in flight and I can tell the young (gray) whistler 
swans with ease from wild geese and refrain from shoot- 
ing them. A well known hunter from North Dakota 
informed me recently that some goose hunters had no 
compunction in shooting the young swans and thought it 
a smart trick to pretend they were a large and new 
variety of wild geese. This must be severely penalized 
as the utter destruction of our rare waterfowl must stop. 
Last September I visited the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition, making one of the 2,039,000 who visited this 
permanent world exposition. On the midway was a 
gorilla show. In front of the tent was a large painted 


I T IS the duty of all goose and duck hunters to learn 


canvas, showing a monster gorilla grasping a man by the 
neck and strangling him; also pictures of African jungle 


scenes, of huge apes with enormous long arms performing 
extraordinary feats of wild strength. On the an- 
nouncer’s platform was a dark man, with a goatee, with 
an exotic ap- 
pearance of 
mystery, as be- 
fitted his show, 
announcing in a 
quiet, subdued 
but penetrating 
and clear voice 
the terrible 
creatures to be 
seen within the 
tent. In the 
tent I found, 
not the huge 
gorilla depicted 
outside, but a 
fair sized o- 
rang - outang 
and a medium 
sized one, both 
in miserable, 
small pens 
where they had 
scarcely room 
to turn around. On the hay were two chimpanzees, 
chained, but free to move about. But where was the 
gorilla? Well, I found it at the hospital of a well known 
Toronto veterinarian, Dr. J. A. Campbell. It was in 
an upstairs room, by an electric stove, in a child’s crib, 
wearing a warm woolen jacket. It was about a foot 
and a half high. It was a little baby. The showmen 
had almost killed the poor little fellow with white bread, 
and Dr. Campbell just got it in time to save its life. He 


A scene in the W. K. Kellogg bird sanctuary. 


fed it orange juice and bananas. I noted the showmen 
were also killing the chimpanzees and the orang- 
outangs by the same vile food. I told Dr. Campbell it 
was his humane duty to take those animals away from 
those stupid men who had no knowledge of dietetics or 
of biochemistry whatever and were quite unfit to be in 
possession of rare animals. At this writing I do not 
know the results but am hopeful that he carried out my 
advice. Dr. Campbell, head of the Toronto zoos, is an 
authority on animal husbandry. In my opinion, from 
personal observation, he has by far the best pheasant and 
wild bird pens and aquatic bird pens I have seen in any 
zoo on this continent. To illustrate this statement of 
fact, you may know that Dr. Campbell has succeeded in 
breeding the following unusual birds and animals: 
Herring gulls, black back gulls, night herons, snake 
bird, ravens, coypu rats, white collared peccaries, African 
porcupines, hybrid wolves of a male timber wolf and a 
female coyote, hybrid deer from Virginia and mule deer, 
and so on. Dr. Campbell, in experimenting with 
coypu rats, dis- 
covered they 
can easily stand 
as low a temper- 
ature as 10 
above zero with 
no unhealthy re- 
sults. He is now 
trying to breed 
white rheas. 
And talking 
about unusual 
breeding in cap- 
tivity. You will 
probably recall 
a number of 
whistler swans 
going over Ni- 
agra Falls last 
spring. A few 
of these were 
picked up below 
the Falls with 
their wings 
badly injured. These were sent to the Ontario Govern- 
ment Experimental Fur Farm. Mr. Duncan McDonald, 
the Deputy Minister of Fish and Game, told me that 
nine of them were released on the hundred acres that is 
enclosed with a tight wire fence. One of the cobs 
immediately tried to subdue a silver fox, but the fox was 
in a pen and thus both bird and fox were protected from 
injury. Later, to the astonishment of Mr. G. H. Rapsey, 
manager, and the veterinarian in charge, they found one 
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pair of these whistler swans with three 
young more than half grown. This is cer- 
tainly a world record as this variety of 
swan has been bred only once in cap- 
tivity, and that in England, after being 
kept for seven years. Thus it is merely 
a matter of larger space and greater 
freedom being allowed the birds, as I 
have always maintained with any variety 
of birds, as the Experimental Fur Farm 
at Kirkfield, Ontario, has no pond or lake, 
only a litttle marshy section with a small 
stream running through it. Mr. Rapsey 
also breeds martens, mink, fisher, beavers 
and badgers. Of course, they sell nothing, 
so don’t write them for prices on their 
animals. It’s an experimental farm for 
fur bearers and they distribute a great 
deal of useful information. American 
sportsmen are just about as much inter- 
ested in what Canada is doing in the way 
of conservation of fish, fur, and game as 
Canadians themselves, and, in many in- 
stances, even more so. 

As I walk about this section of Michi- 
gan and see the rich soil of the hill- 
sides . . . southern Michigan is half hill- 
sides .. . I can see much of this section 
abandoned for stock, grain and vegetable 
farming in a very few years. The only 
logical use will be game farming and tree 
growing. This past summer with its very 
heavy and frequent rains, millions of tons 
of good soil have been washed down into 
the lakes and this rich soil can only be 
reached by the roots of trees as it will 
never be reclaimed because so much sand, 
gravel and even stones are washed down 
with it. Thus the future of sections of 
this State will be tree growing and game 
or fur farming. 

Are there many other States like Michi- 
gan in this respect? 

Not many. 

So I would say to Michigan farmers, 
don’t get discouraged and quit. Don’t 
give your farms away. Gradually, start 
planting trees, preferably nut trees; grad- 
ually: start propagating game birds or 
game animals or fur bearers, depending 
on your preference, as the days of grow- 
ing grains in certain sections will soon be 
over. If sweet clover was fit to eat, those 
sections could recover as grazing grounds, 
but sweet clover is a very poor stock food. 
In the meantime, land values in Southern 
Michigan will rise rather than fall, as 
there are so many small lakes that will 
interest town and city people who want an 
enjoyable place for their summer vaca- 
tioning, or interest sportsmen, who want a 
place for week ends through the fishing 
and hunting seasons, that they will be 
bought, fenced off and stocked with fish 
and game. So very many good roads run 
through this State that Chicago, Detroit 
and Grand Rapids business men can 
reach a desirable lake very quickly and 
spend their autumn week-ends, as well as 
their summer holidays, in a new and en- 
joyable way. 

Now, what to do with a lake will be 
the first question. You will likely find 
your lake is a rendezvous for all kinds 
of bird enemies. There will be innumer- 
able crows. Get rid of these in the 
spring and early summer by feeding them 
with poisoned eggs. Only be careful no 
children or adults will take them by mis- 
take. You could also make good use 
of a crow trap during the winter when 
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ATTEND 5th ANNUAL 


Live Fox and Pelt Exhibit 
of the _ 
American National Fox Breeder’s Association 
to be held 
in conjunction with the Cleveland Live 
Stock Show at the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 25th to De- 
cember Ist, inclusive. 
The American National Fox Breeder’s Association 
424 McKnight Bldzg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 


FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves ; letters from customers, includ- 
ing sportsmen, clubs, game officials, 
ete. Delivery December to late 
April. Live arrival anywhere 
guaranteed, anyquantity. Larg- 
est producer America’s BEST 
Game Bird. ORDER NOW. 

M. E. BOGLE 

&3 


pages printed in colors,other 82 pages. 

You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


ig Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3104 C. C. Sta. Kansas City, Mo. 


| HARES 
and 


New Zealand = 

JAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
for all raise: 

is 


Pheasant Farming 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 


tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 
this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 


Book Department 


i STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


AN 


FORE 


80 Lafayette St. 


Se 
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Let us tan your hid 
et us tan your hide 
Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 

Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs 
for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault, 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, etc., 
for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands of 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant now. WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, 

PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 

teed to produce results. Prices 

reduced, extra discount on early or- 

ders. Write for expert planting ad- 
vice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


GENUINE WISCONSIN MUSKRAT 
and BEAVER 


Breeders in pairs or trios, for Fall and Spring 
delivery. Wisconsin bucks for breeding up 
quality. Also our improved live catch trap. 
Our prices are reasonable, 


WISCONSIN FUR FARMS, INC. Wausau, Wis. 


FREE COPY 
SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver For 
business. Helpful Hints and expert 
instructions for those who are in the 
business and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
subscription. Issued quarterly, 

Write Dept. A. 


SILVER FOX NEW: 
38 W. 34th St., New York 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. yY. 


‘0 Fine Garments, 


‘Don’t sell your raw hides for little 
or nothing. Have them tanned by our 
guaranteed process and made into 

coats, scarfs, robes, newest auto 
boots, 50% cheaper than retail prices. 
Give the by ket RS someone in 
Soorttiant Gtagoed prea 
FreeFashion Book 
lat 

bere sat © Fae 
are sbout latest Auto 
Writetoday, Adites o% 

H. W"LLARD, SON & CO. 
lowa 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any t 

bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices on ae 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Franciseo, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


1225 Tyler St., N. E., 
Crown Iron Works Co, 1235 Tyler St..N. 


the crows flock. So you will not be over- B 
tun by dogs allowed to wander over the Poa 
CL 


country at will, you will want a dog- —— ies 
proof fence, and while you are putting One 
it up you might as well make it as skunk- Prices 
proof as possible. ao N 


With your lake fenced, you are ready 
to trap and shoot the vermin that has 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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CLASSIFIED | ADVERTISING | 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. Jan. forms close Nov. 21st, 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION—Continued 


THREE BARREL GUNS, ALL GAUGES 
$125; Over and Under $165; Merkel Over-Under, 
$300; Merkel Three Barrel, $250; Krag Rifles 
.30-.40 perfect condition, $10.50. SLOANS, 88 
Chambers St., New York. 


TARGET PISTOLS. 22 CALIBRE, 
double action, blued steel; shoots short, long, long 
rifle. 6-inch TRAPPER, $8.25; 10-inch barrel, 
$9.25; Break open heavy frame, $12.50; Holsters, 
6-inch, $1.00; 10-inch, $1.50. Send 10c. for big 
new_catalog. Franklin Sporting Goods. Ampere, 


aN. 


SELL BIG STOCK NEW AND USED PRE- 
war Big Bore shot-guns and rifles. Fire-arms list 
gad catalogue, 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, 

inn, 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
uns. Lowest prices in the U. Send stamp 
or list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., 
Boston. 


SALE—320 .30 CAL. FRANKFORD CART- 
tidges $8.00; 425 .45 Cal. Rimless Pistol $8.00. 
— lots good. J. Davis, 102 W. Front, Media, 

a, 


THREE 3006 RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD 
Sporters, using American Army cartridges. 22 in. 
barrel, 5 shot, good condition $20.00 each. Many 
others, for I buy, sell and exchange guns of all 
kinds. Guns wanted. J. Bolton, 12836 Second 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
a. Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 
1973 No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


SNAP, 8,000 ACRES, 12. MILLION FEET 
pine, lake and highway. Game in abundance, 
$125,000. 4,500 acres on Bay $65.000. W. T. 
Bailey, Suffolk, Va. 


HUNTING ACCOMMODATIONS 


SPORTSMAN DUCKING INN—MODERN 
convenience. Best Location in vamnee. Corre- 
o_o Solicited. D. T. Conover, Marionville, 

a. 








RESORTS 


FLORIDA’S HUNTERS’ 
men’s Hotel guarantees you big bass. 1400 lakes. 
Quail and deer plentiful. Guides optional. Golf 
convenient. Fine mineral spring. Hotel specially 
for Sportsmen. 10 Ib. bass common. If you 
want real fishing come. It’s here. No = Just 
good grub and good time. Rates low. Gardenia 
Hotel, Dept. 366, Fruitland Park, Lake County, 


Florida. 


AND FISHER- 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELEC TED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. “Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan, 


GENUINE SIOUX INDIAN COSTUMES 
and beadwork. Buying direct from Indian. Prices 
reasonable. Free price list. We pay $2.50 to 
$3.00 a dozen for white, black-tipped eagle tail 
feathers. Elk teeth wanted. Lyon Curio Store, 
Clinton, Nebraska. 


Small Mouthed Bass 
By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ observation and study of both 
small and large mouthed bass. This work describes 
in full detail the life and habits of this ever game fish. 
It tells where, when and how to catch them. The bait 
and tackle to be used—as well as how to keep and 
cook them. Price $1.00, Postpaid 


FOREST & STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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been enclosed about the lake area. When 
your place is as clean as you can get it, 
with watchfulness and diligence, stock it 
with pinioned or clipped birds, both wild 
waterfowl and upland game birds, for 
these love to be near the water even 
though they do not go in it. Stocking 
will depend on your plans, whether you 
want to enjoy hunting, or whether you 
just want the pleasure of seeing the birds 
about. In the former case, Canada geese, 
gray mallards, black ducks, pintails, can- 
vasbacks, and so on; ruffed grouse, 
prairie chicken, blue grouse, bobwhite 
and other varieties of quail or partridge, 
etc. The fish with which you stock your 
lake will depend entirely on the tem- 
perature of the water, whether it be 
warm or cold. If sheep, cattle, horses, 
pigs, have wandered around the lake, you 
will have the pleasure of planting the 
place with wild flowers and coaxing back 
old-time beauty. 

Such a work undertaken by the busi- 
ness man will be found most restful, yet 
energizing, a pleasant change from the 
confinement of bank or office. Then there 
are men and women spending their time 
in sanitaria or other hospitals when they 
would be better off if they would get 
something natural to do, instead of wast- 
ing their time on things that have neither 
value nor importance. A season out-of- 
doors, planning such work and executing 
it, or at least a part of it, would soon 
yield a joy of life never before realized. 
Swinging a golf club, or a tennis racquet, 
may give one a fair amount of sport and 
fun, yet there’s nothing to it if you can 
get hold of a little lake or a marsh, or 


Getting Action 
Fly-Fishing 


(Continued from page 761) 


however, it would seem that action, 
whether natural or otherwise, is the 
prime requisite, and this holds good as 
respects any method of fishing with an 
artificial lure. It seems fairly safe to 
say that if the bass fisherman were to 
make a practice of allowing his bass bug 
or surface bait-casting lure to lie mo- 
tionless on still water he would not ex- 
perience any overwhelming success, al- 
though, of course, the pugnacious bronze- 
back will occasionally sail into a surface 
bait thus at rest. By the same token, a 
dry fly cast upon the surface of a still pool 
and then permitted to remain absolutely 
without motion will rarely draw a strike 
unless almost at the moment of impact. 
But let your fly lie quiet for an appre- 
ciable space, then give it a slight twitch, 
and chances are, if there’s a willing trout 
within sighting radius, you'll get your 
strike. 

Action then, and not necessarily natural 
action, comes first. After which, in vary- 
ing degrees of importance, come the size, 
shape and color of the fly. The wet- 
fly angler takes trout because he gets 
action, even though the motion he im- 
parts to the fly may be erratic in the ex- 
treme as compared with the customary 
action of a natural insect under the 
same conditions. But the dry-fly man 
likewise gets action when he casts his 
fly upstream and permits it to drift back 
on the surface with the flow of the 
stream; and when, as above noted, the 
fish are minded to “pick and choose,” the 
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a bit of stream, and plant trees and vines 
and flowers, stock it with fish, put down 
some waterfowl and some of the upland 
birds, and have your own preserve or 
your own sanctuary as you prefer. 

Here, in this country, we are just be- 
ginning to build interesting homes for 
ourselves, homes that are real places, that 
we love, homes to which we have plea- 
sure in asking our friends so they will 
enjoy a pleasant place. As it is now, the 
majority are set up in elevated caves, 
well furnished with regard to furniture 
and all that, but with not a tree, not a 
plant, not a flower. I never consider a 
place home, without water. If I cannot 
buy a lake, I can secure a stream and 
make water places, ponds and _ little 
streams or water paths connecting them. 
I can play with the stream. Of course, 
it is work; it takes brain and muscular 
energy to do it, but consider the fun, the 
joy of doing it. Again, we are not all 
alike; still, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of us who desire an earthly para- 
dise, which is normal. But get to work 
and get what you want. It’s looking 
right at you. Thousands of people call 
at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 
every month; hundreds of them wish they 
had just ‘such a place. Not necessarily 
on such a scale, but a little place. I 
say, why don’t you get to work and make 
such a place. There are thousands of 
idle lakes, marshes, streams, ponds, 
springs, and unused land that can be pur- 
chased for very little. Then, all that is 
necessary, is the use of your brains and 


muscles, 


in 


dry artificial, thus acting the same as a 
natural fly under like conditions, is far 
more calculated to get results than a 
couple of wet canditates doing the usual 
St. Vitus step upstream, cross-stream, or 
any old way. 

But the wet-fly angler’s bag of tricks 
is by no means limited to the familiar 
method of downstream fishing, casting 
cross-current and “working” the flies by 
means of the rod. He may fish upstream 
—and nowadays frequently does—casting 
upstream, or partly up and across, and 
allowing the flies to drift down sub- 
merged, deriving their action solely from 
the current and without motion imparted 
by the rod. In a way, this method differs 
little from dry-fly fishing except that the 
flies, or a single fly, are fished sunk; and 
under some conditions the wet fly fished 
in this manner is much more effective 
than when appreciable action is given the 
feathers by the rod. Some writers have 
expressed a doubt as to whether wet flies 
are ever accepted by the trout as counter- 
parts in either action or appearance of 
natural insects, claiming that the dry fly 
alone affords a satisfactory replica of the 
natural fly. Numbers of wet-fly patterns 
differ from the dry flies bearing the same 
name only in having “down” wings in- 
stead of erect—referring to some of the 


. best-known exact-imitation floaters—and 


if the wet-fly angler uses flies of this class 
in the manner described above, I see no 
reason why success should not be at- 
tributed to imitation of the natural in- 


It will identify you. 
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sect quite as much as when using the 
same patterns of dry flies. Certainly the 
trout must be accustomed to seeing the 
natural insect submerged. 

Or, again, when conditions render it 
desirable, the wet-fly man may fish 
downstream in practically the same man- 
ner as outlined in the preceding para- 
graph, that is, casting for the most part 
diagonally up and allowing the current 
to sweep the flies around and downstream. 
This is a particularly effective and con- 
venient method to use on a flooded stream 
when upstream wading is difficult; and 
at such times, as a general rule, best re- 
sults will be secured by using flies a bit 
larger than usual 8’s or even larger at 
times, fishing them deeply submerged. 

It is axiomatic that trout are capri- 
cious in their tastes, and it naturally fol- 
lows that the most effective manner of 
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presenting the fly on any given occasion 
can only be determined by experiment— 
and even then conditions may change 
within minutes. To the writer, this mat- 
ter of determining by trial the most suc- 
cessful way of offering the fly under the 
prevailing conditions is one of the most 
interesting angles of the fly-fishing pas- 
time, and I am _ persuaded that the 
“purist” type of angler, the chap who 
sticks to a single method, win, lose, or 
draw, is missing out on one of the best 
features of the game. It is not a matter 
of which method will take the most fish, 
merely with that end in view. The trout 
can always be put back. 

But at any rate, to summarize, remem- 
ber that one of the main rules which 
make for success in fly-fishing may be 
briefly stated thus: “Get action.” 


One of the main rules is “get action.” 


In writing to advertisers mention FORK”°T AND STREAM. 





( Cuasreren | anyeRTSING | 
GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


MINK— BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


SALE—JACKS AND COTTONTAIL RAB- 
bits, Minks, Muskrats, Racing Turtles. WEBB, 
Protection, Kansas. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES. CHOICE 
acclimated breeding stock from ‘South Dakota’s 
pioneer ranch. Priced reasonable. James Valley 
Fur Farm, Huron S, Dak. 


CAL ne QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 


pheasa Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


FOR SALE— MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, s, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A FEW CHOICE MINK 
also wild turkey. Mrs. H. Crecelius, Volin, So. 
Dakota. 

LIVE MUSKRATS. 
Black $25.00 per pair. Extra males $7.50 each. 
Brown $15.00 pér pair. Extra males $5.00 each. 
Live delivery at destination, and sex guaranteed. 
Dept. B-29, W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game from their dens, white or brown 
males, $5.00; females, $5.50; pair ee Will ship 
. te oe Y ounger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


PAPPIO MINK-PRODUCT OF SEVEN 
generations of careful, scientific breeding of best 
parentage possible to obtain. Dr. Warta, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


DELIVERY NOW. 


MUSKRATS FOR SALE. LIVE DELIV- 
ery and sex guaranteed. Ontario produces the 
world’s finest quality. Write for particulars. 


BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, LTD., Port 
Rowan, Ont. 


TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK _ TRAPS. LIVE 
Muskrat Traps, Two-trigger Traps, Single Grip 
Coil spring traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that 
kill any fur animal from a weasel to a_ bear. 
One size fur stretchers that will take any hide 
from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for 
free catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. E-30, 
Chester, Pa. 


NEW LIVE ANIMAL TRAP, FOR SKUNK, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Opossum, Mik, Fox, Rab- 
bits, etc. $5.00 Each. Morse Rowell, Box 195, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DUCK DECOYS 
ENGLISH CALLERS. 
Guy Stubblefield Woodson, 


DUCKHUNTERS! 
“Training Live Decoys.” 


$5.00 PER PAIR. 


FREE! BOOKLET! 


Something New. De- 


| coy Ranch, Ohio, Illinois. 


MECHANICAL FERRETS 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS: SEE AND 
try the ‘‘Screw-Bug,’’ a Mechanical ferret for 
routing Rabbits, Skunk and other burrowing ani- 
mals. Sold direct by mail allowing five days’ 
trial with an absolute money back guarantee. 
Price $4.00 each with order, or collect plus post- 
age. Free circulars. The Grabow Co., Dept. N, 
Franklin Square, w York, 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at Home. Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. Jan. forms close Nov. 21st. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS.  $1,260-$3,400 | 
year. Men—women, 18-50. Steady jobs, no “lay- 
offs.” Pleasant work. Paid vacation. Short 
hours. Experience usually unnecessary. Thou- 
sands appointments yearly. Full particulars with 
sample coaching FREE. Write today sure. 


Franklin Institute, Dept K-32, Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘‘How to Write for 
ddl free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


MALE HELP 


BIG PAY SOUTH AMERICAN WORK. 
American firms pay fare, expenses. South Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
sition. HIBBELER, D104, 2104 N. Keystone, 
Chicago, II. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


BOWS—ARROWS AND ALL RAW MaA- 
terials. Send for complete catalog. STEMMLER 
CO., Queens Village, N. Y. 


ARCHERY—SOMETHING NEW—HOW TO 
make arrows from our knock-down sets. Catalog 
5 of complete supplies also gives easy instructions 
on how to make fine bow strings, sent free. Li- 
Craft Sport Products, 8802—136th St., Jamaica, 


. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home, Spare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 262-C, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


FIRST CLASS NO. 1 COON DOG. GOT 
thirty coons, eighty opossums last season, in 
swamps and hills. None better, few as_ good. 
Deposit money for thirty-day free trial. Express 
prepaid. JOE HOWARD, MAYFIELD, KY. 


ARKANSAS EXTRA HIGH CLASS COON- 
hounds $75 and $100 extra high class combination 
coon, skunk, opossum hounds, $65; high class 
combination hounds, $50; average combination 
hounds, $40; champion rabbit hounds, $25; long- 
eared coonhound pups, $16. 10 days’ trial. Ed 
Ferguson, Booneville, Ark. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. VERY 
best of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell 
Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


FOR SALE—MY REAL COON AND OPOS- 
sum hound, wide ranger, fast cold trailer, good 
long voice. He makes old coons forget their 
tricks, and take first saplin handy. Extra good 
at treé. If you buy my dog, I pay express. 
NOBLE CROSS, MAYFIELD, KY. 


CANADIANS, TRAINED DECOYS, BRANT, 
hand reared, wood duck, pintail, widgeon, mal- 
lards.. C. Sealey Peck. R. 3, Phelps, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers mention FORESS AND STREAM. 
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Tularemia 


HE disease among rabbits that is 

known scientifically as tularemia, 
; was first recognized in California 
in 1910 and for some time confined to 
that section of the country. The disease 
became engrafted into the jack rabbit 
population of the West, and then, as a 
disease of rabbits and of man, it steadily 
advanced across the continent, invading 
state after state until now, in 1928, there 
remains only a solid block of six unin- 
vaded states. These are in New Eng- 
land. The sportsmen of the country, 
particularly the rabbit hunters, are 
warned and urged to take every precau- 
tion in handling rabbits that they have 
killed so as to prevent their infection. 


The disease affects the spleen and liver, 
causing a decay of the tissue cells of 
these organs. Its presence can be de- 
tected by the small white spots or splotches 
: the liver and spleen of affected rab- 

its. 


Man contracts the disease readily while 
dressing rabbits. The infection passes 
from the rabbit’s liver through sores or 
cuts in the person’s hand and thence 
through the entire system. An ulcer at 
the spot of infection is usually the first 
result, followed by the enlarging of the 
glands at the elbow and armpit and a 
fever that confines the stricken person to 
bed for two or three weeks. 


The wearing of rubber gloves while 
cleaning rabbits is said to be an absolute 
protection. Eating the meat from an in- 
fected rabbit is not harmful if the meat 
is well cooked, as a temperature of 133 de- 
grees kills the infection. 


The hunter is warned to beware of the 
wild rabbit which is too easily captured 
—it is probably a sick rabbit. The rab- 
bits that have been killed with sticks, or 
that the house cat or dog has easily run 
down are probably infected rabbits, and 
should be regarded with suspicion. 

Beware of the easy shots. Let a rabbit 
have a run and shoot him while he is 
running. In this way you can tell whether 
a rabbit acts normal. Don’t shoot the 
rabbit that sulks around close to you as 
if atraid to run—he is a sick rabbit. 

This disease of tularemia is a new 
discovery, but it might have been known 
to antiquity by the warning against rab- 
bits found in Leviticus, chapter eleven, 
verses four to eight: “The flesh of the 
hare shall ye not eat, and its carcass shall 
ye not touch; they are unclean to you.” 


In a southern quail field. 


Ask for circulars, 
Laporte, Minn. 


MUSKRAT FARMS, ALL _ SIZES, 


free list. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at N 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1923 


State of New York } 
County of New York/§ 55. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. M. Clayton, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lajfay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, W. A. Bruette, 
NN, ¥, City. 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 80 Lajiay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, W. M. Clayton, 80 Lafay- 
ette St.. N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Inc., 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y.; Stock 
held by Publishers Fiscal Corporation, 0 
Lafayette St., N. Y. Stockholders in Publishers 
Fiscal Corporation, W. M. Clayton and Nathan 
Goldmann, 80 Lafayette St., N. Y 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him, 


W. M. CLAYTON, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 


day of September. 1928. 
(Seal) T. H. MEARNS. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 


80 Lafayette St. 


Kennel Records 


HANDY book for immediate record of 
A all events and transactions, relieving 

the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 


sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 


Fore 


80 Lafayette St. 


AN 


+m STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 





RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICA TION—Continued 


WILD RICE SEED FROM LAND O'LAKES. 
Minnesota Wild Rice Co., 


DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 
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SEE the OUTDOORS 
through these Famous 


You will double your Enjoyment 


a RE you half-blind to Nature? Most people are. You will find that you 
1 have been missing some of its greatest thrills and beauties when you 
learn to see wild life as Ernest Thompson Seton sees it. As you read this 
Master Woodcrafter’s absorbing accounts of Wild Life, you get his view- 
point, you learn from him the language of the great Outdoors. You, too, see 
behind the bark of things. You learn the ways of animals, birds and plants. 
You are interested, fascinated by their cheerful but endless struggle for existence. 
You find how they can serve you to make you comfortable—anywhere—under 


the most trying conditions. 


LOST! 


What would YOU do? 


Read Seton’s “Lib 


If you love the Outdoors, Seton is sure 
to thrill you. You will wish his Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft had a dozen 
books instead of six. You will read every 
one of the 1700 pages. You will enjoy the 


Roots, berries, mush- 
rooms, and, in a des- 
perate emergency, 
lichen growths. 


MEDICINE! 


One of the for- 
est remedies 
which Seton sug- 
gests for a cold 
or fever is the 
flowering «d og- 
wood. 


HP 


If you should 
break a leg in 
the wilds, if 
you were sick 
and were be- 
coming worse 
every moment, 
you should use 
the Ss. O. S. 
of the forest-- 
two fires about 


1,450 drawings and photographs made by 
Seton himself. You will be glad that the 
books are handsomely bound with royal 
blue cloth so that they will stand a lot of 
handling. 


Send No Money 


You can own this great Seton Library 
very easily. The coupon will bring the 
books to you. You will see for yourself 
why Seton is so famous as a Woodcrafter 
and writer of outdoor tales. The books will 
be yours to read five days free. Five 
happy evenings with Seton as if you were 


eo fifty feet apart 
which will send 


Tam lost.Help! up two col- 


ums of smoke. 


sitting around a campfire with him. If he 
doesn’t thrill you and make you feel that 
you must own his books, send them back. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., DEPT. SZ 6511 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the Library of 
Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus- 
trated with 1450 drawings and photographs by the author, and 
handsomely bound in National Blue cloth. I shall either return 
the books within 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, 
then $2 a month till the full price of $11.00 has been paid. | 
(Cash $10.45). 


BE co vivvcccussccviesacusdes COSSC eRe Coeds ecedeecusscesedceeuods { 
Adress 
DUE ar ccxileunsaccidiwsnsaeetsacencesase 


Occupation 


() Check here if you wish the beautiful half-leather edition, i 
change terms to read $1.00 first payment, and $2.00 a month for 
seven months, (Cash $14.25.) | 


rary of Pioneering 


and Woodcraft” Five Days FREE! 


If he brings the Wilds right indoors to you, 
if he opens your eyes to new things of in- 
terest in Nature, if he makes you a better 
Woodcrafter, send only $1 and then $2 a 
month for 5 months. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


You do not risk anything when you mail 
the coupon. You are only giving Seton a 
chance to double your enjoyment of the 
Outdoors. If he doesn’t do this for you, 
don’t keep the books. But he will. You 
will always cherish your Library of Pio- 
neering and Woodcraft. Spend the next 
week with Seton. Send the coupon now, 
today, and the books will soon be with you. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Dept. SZ-6511 


Garden City, New York 





Greatest 


Thrillin Radio * 


—will come with listening to 
the special Winchester Arctic 
Programs broadcast, through 
Westinghouse Stations, todis- 
tant points in the Far North. 


You will hear, flashing through the 
silent Arctic night, a word tor the 
Oblate Fathers in an Eskimo Mission 
—another for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—or perhaps a mes- 
sage to the Byrd Expedition in the 
Antarctic. And, as you listen in, you will actually feel that you are living 
with these hardy fur-clad pioneers in the shadow of the distant Poles. 


Could you, at the same time, see into their cabins, igloos, huts or 
ships, you would probably find many of them well equipped with 
Winchester Rifles, Cartridges, Shotguns and Shells for Winchester 
World Standard Guns and Ammunition have always been companions 
to the pioneers. 


It is most appropriate, therefore, that Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
should sponsor these special programs, striving to serve, not only those 
afield, but those at home. 


Keep the accompanying schedule at hand or ask your local dealer in 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition for a copy of our folder giving 
complete schedule and description of the Arctic Programs. Ask also 
for our booklet—“The Game—The Gun— The Ammunition’’— of 
value to all who shoot or who are interested in this royal sport. In 
case he cannot supply either booklet, write directly to— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 
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Listen to the messages these men 
will hear on Christmas and 14 
other nights in the Far North. 


ees is nothing will please the 
man or youth who loves outdoor 
sport more, for a Christmas present 
this year, than a Winchester Rifle 
or Shotgun. There is a_ right 
Winchester for every kind of shoot- 
ing and a fine range of great guns 
to select from. Look them over at 
your dealer’s. 


Complete Schedule of 


WINCHESTER 


Polar Broadcasting 


1928-1929 
(Keep this Schedule) 


"Westinghouse | Kilo- 
Station cycles Meters 


KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000 
WBZ, Springield | 980 


, Boston 
KDKA, Pittsburgh | 980 J Dec. 1, 1928 


KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000 Dec. 8, 1928 
WBZ, Springfield 990 | 302.8 | Dec. 15, 1928 


WBZA 
Dec, 25, 1928 


Date 


Nov. 17,1928 | 
Noy. 24, 1928 


, Boston 
KDKA, Pittsburgh 980 
KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000} 299. 
WBZ, yg 990 
WBZA, Boston 

KDKA, Pittsburgh 980 


KFKX-KYW, C 1000 
Wee: inte | 990 


oss. Jan. 12, 1928 
299.8 | Jan. 19, 1929 
302.8 | Jan. 26, 1929 


ston | 
KDKA, Pittsburgh | 980 2058, Feb. 2, 1929 
¢ Feb. 9, 1929 | 


KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000| 299 8 
WBZ Soringie 990} 302.8 | Feb. 16, 1929 | 
Feb. 23, 1929 


WBZA, Bosto 

KDKA, Pittsburgh 

All programs start at 11:00P.M. = ga 
Eastern Standard Time yy 





980 | 305.9 
Also 25 





